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CHARLES J. FINGER, “HIGH-HEARTED ADVENTURER” 





CLARISSA MURDOCH 





IKE AN old-fashioned romance reads 
’ the life of this literary rover. Mr. 


Finger was born in Willesden, Eng- 


land, but he came to America as a boy. Of . 


himself he says, “There was an instinct in 
me to wander, and I wandered. Apart from 
the European wandering, which was done in 
grand style, I had to work my way and there- 
fore there were many occupations—-sailor, 
gold digger, hunter, seeker for treasure in the 
Andes, stevedore, fisherman, sealer, trader, 
and sheep-shearer.” Again he writes, “I’ve 
feasted and fasted, lived like a prince and 
existed like an Arab with a bag of dates tied 
to my saddle.” 

He was shipwrecked twice; he traveled 
across Tierra del Fuego; sailed around Cape 
Horn in a whale-boat; lived in Mexico, Can- 
ada, the Klondyke, Argentine, and Cape 
He lived with those he met—with 
Indians, gauchos, miners, sailors; a high- 
hearted adventurer always. 


Verde. 


In America he has had such varied occu- 
pations as boiler makers’ helper, auditor, 
general manager of a group of railroads in 
Ohio, and reorganizer of non-paying roads. 

Correspondence with W. H. Hudson about 
Patagonia led to his writing, and six years 
ago William Marion Reedy began to publish 
his stories in “Reedy’s Mirror.” Later Mr. 


Finger took the temporary editorship of this 
paper. 


When Reedy died, he started his 
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own journal, “All’s Well,” a very inde- 
pendent sheet. He published “In Lawless 
Lands” and “Highwaymen” in 1923 and 
“Bushrangers” in 1924. These are tales of 
famous rogues—legends told him long ago. 

Of these stories he remarked, “Here is the 
question that puzzled me: Is there in current 
literature no adventure save the adventure of 
love? No excitement save the excitement of 
And one night as we sat about a blaz- 
ing fire, I told my boys and a group of 
country lads the tale of Claude Duval. Lo 
and behold, they wanted more and more, so 
I wrote the tale and others and my publishers 
did the rest, with Paul Honore catching the 
spirit of it most gallantly in his pictures.” 
Surely all lovers of romance should be grate- 
ful to those little Oliver Twists. 

Mr. Finger is unusual in that he did not 
advertise himself and did not belong to any 
of the literary groups. It was Carl Sandburg 
who, enjoying some of the tales told from 
memory, called Miss May Massie’s attention 
to them. The result was “Tales from Silver 
Lands,” the book that was awarded the New- 
bery Medal at the forty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the American Library Association in 
Seattle, July ninth. 

He tells about receiving the letter that noti- 
fied him of the honor: 

“Suddenly out of the blue came a surprise. 
For I received a letter telling me that my 


sex ? 
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‘Tales from Silver Lands’ had been well re- 
ceived by the judges, and that I had been 
awarded the Newbery Medal, named glori- 
ously for old John Newbery, associate of 
Oliver Goldsmith. The honor was breath tak- 
ing, and I had to walk awhile to get used 
to it. But there are others who should share 
the laurels—Miss May Massie for her most 
valuable suggestions; Carl Sandburg for 
speaking of me as that kind of writer, Double- 
day Page & Company for their fine upstand- 
ing honor and integrity, Paul Honore for his 
pictures, my household for splendid co-opera- 
tion while working.” 

Later he writes: 

“The award was made out on the university 
campus under the light green shade of great 
’ trees with golden sunshine all about, the the- 
atre being too small to accommodate the 
crowd. Miss Wilkinson, one of those charm- 
ing women with keen quick intellect, made 
the presentation, and, while I had imagined 
myself perfectly schooled to what might come, 
it amazed me beyond measure to find myself 
speechless for a time.” 

Mr. Finger is a large, sturdy looking man 
in his early fifties. Outdoor life has. kept 
“His laugh and his ability to 
tell the unusual anecdote are a blessing,” is 


him young. 


John Farrar’s comment. 


He lives near Fayetteville, Arkansas, where 
he has a farm. A delightful home his must 
be, with its library walls covered with books, 
many of them rare first editions. However, 
he does not devote all his time to his books, 
but chops down trees, shears his own sheep 
and builds his own fences. His children have 
all sorts of out-door sports, and an out-door 
theatre. They also tend their own orchard. 
In-doors they play chess, billiards, cards, read 
aloud before the open fire-place, and enjoy 
music. (Mr. Finger is a trained pianist. One 
wonders where he ever found the time to 
learn.) 

His description of a camping trip is inter- 
esting. It is not strange that he can write 
stories for children when he loves them so 
understandingly. 

“T went with my boys and their friends for 
a few days in the White River canyon by way 
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of rest after the train travel. In all we were 
a week on the trip and it was no soft work, 

“But we caught one cat fish weighing a lit. 
tle short of two pounds, swam, sang at night, 
enjoyed the wonderful vision of sunrise in the 
canyon, ate our rough cooked suppers in the 
waning dusk, and | discovered fine working 
qualities in the boys of which I took full ad. 
vantage. At the end of six days we were all 
tired and hungry enough, but it had been 
good, wholesome and invigorating. There 
was the joy of toil and adventure in it. Bu 
for me there was that which I value most 
highly—the companionship of my boys. | 
came out of it all renewed because of their 
fellowship.” 

In “All’s Well” he has written charmingly 
of a recent visit of Carl Sandburg’s. It shows 
such a rare quality, common to both, ecstatic 
appreciation of the beautiful, that I quote a 
little of it. They had been sitting on a hill- 
side, talking, when Sandburg suddenly stopped 
and said: “‘My God! Look at that!’ Then 
silence fell. The shadow of fear was on me. 
I looked up startled; glanced at him and his 
far-seeing eyes; looked away at the hill; 
looked at the ribbon of road down below half 
expecting some tragic sight, some tremendous 
force at work, perhaps something heart break- 
ing. There was that potent emotion in his 
words. 


“Suddenly I saw, and seeing became life. 


less still. On a slim locust thorn, not eight 
yards away, a, cardinal was perched, a bird 
entrancingly beautiful in its brave red agains! 
the tender green of a tall sycamore. And 
when an arrow of sunlight fell on it, it became 
more brilliantly beautiful. So near it was, 
so clear was the light, we saw its sparkling 
eye, its jetty edged bill, its princely crest. 
As if all that loveliness was not enough, it 
burst into triumphant music for us until an 
answering song came like an echo. For 4 
minute it perched in our sight, balancing 
delicately on the swaying branch, then took 
flight, a flash of living fire, darting into the 
green glade where were fern-fringed boulders, 
bent upon some high and splendid business. 
“But there had been an answering rap- 
ture. In Sandburg was appreciation of the 
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APPALACHIA 


thing exquisite and fine. But who, except 
a true poet, can be amazed and astonished 
day by day?” 

Though Mr. Finger has chosen prose as his 
medium, many times in “Tales from Silver 
Lands” he is revealed a poet. It is this poetic 
quality in his work that will appeal to adult 
readers. Like his hero, Borac, in “The Magic 
Knot” he sees “beauty in common things and 
points out to others the colors in the sunset 
cky, the pure blue of the lake water, the sun- 
sparkle on the stream, and the fresh green 
of the hill grass.” 

The stories in “Tales from Silver Lands” 
are folk-tales that were told the author during 
his travels in South America. He gives full 
credit to his sources—Indians, gold diggers, 
and herdsmen. Of course, they are his be- 
cause he has clothed the bare plots with his 
beautiful language and has made them alive. 
They are exciting and full of witch-craft. 


. cessfully in the story hour. 
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The stories are pre-eminently fitted for tell- 
ing. Librarians are already using them suc- 
“The Calabash 
Man” is very popular. 

His style is marked by smoothly flowing sen- 
tences; wonderfully vivid word pictures; and 
a keen feeling for color. He uses compound 
descriptive words; “silver-sprinkled sky,” 
“mist-blown swamps,” “a plain all flower- 
spangled”—suggestive of the beautiful Greek 
adjectives in the Iliad. 

There is, in these stories, the lure of the 
unknown. The pages are sprinkled with such 
magical, fascinating words as liana, iguana, 
armadillo, vega, flamingo. 

“Dad, what’s a cassava?” 
does a calabash look like?” “Where’s the 
Atlas? I want to find Tierra del Fuego”— 
such questions will be heard about many a 
fireside, as the fame of this delightful book 
spreads. 


“Mother, what 





APPALACHIA 





Arthur N. Thomas 





The lofty Blue Ridge mountains soar 
Above the sun-flecked clouds at play, 
Where thundering white falls loudly roar 
Wetting the hemlocks with their spray. 

And rhododendrons seek to stay 
The tiny brooklets as they twine 

Among their roots, to rush away 
In Appalachia, Nature’s Shrine. 


The Hiawasee’s waters pour 
Thru valleys where tall poplars sway, 
Beneath whose shades the slippery floor 
Has scarcely felt the bright sun’s ray. 
On slopes near-by the tree trunks gray 
Are wrapt in ropes of muscadine 
And laurels show their sweet bouquet 
In Appalachia, Nature’s Shrine. 


At night the scrawny beasts explore 
The trees and caves in search of prey, 
And near the mountain-settler’s door 
Sometimes the dogs are held at bay. 
Then at the dawning of the day 
From out the highland’s rugged line 
The birds trill forth a merry lay 
In Appalachia, Nature’s Shrine. 


ENvoy 


Sky-land, the works of man decay 

Whose ax has sought your bearded pine: 
But beauty shall be yours for aye, 

In Appalachia, Nature’s Shrine. 








WHY I WRITE FOR CHILDREN 





CHARLES J. FINGER* 





F THE QUESTION put was changed from 
[- do I write for children” to “Why 

do I enjoy writing for children” it would 
be easier to answer. Because writing for 
adults, there is the difficulty encountered when 
it comes to the opinion of the merits of the 
thing written, but in the case of something 
written for children it is the easiest thing in 
the world to get an unbiased opinion. Your 
adults may, and are very likely to be, too 
sophisticated to tell the bare and unadorned 
truth. They may be flatterers. They are apt 
to say pleasant things for politeness’ sake. 
But it is not so with the youngsters. They 
are the critics inexorable. You have either 
the triumph of their admiration, or nothing. 
Their hearts will be with you wholly, or not 
at all. 

In saying that, I assume that the manu- 
script has been subjected to a test of reading 
aloud, the only valid test. No need then for 
the expressed opinion. No need at all for a 
“Do you like it?” or a “Does it interest?” 
If there is a yawn, a wandering of the at- 
tention, a fidgeting, you may as well throw 
the stuff into the fire and have done with it, 
satisfied that you have achieved a failure. 
For what is good and what pleases will be 
accepted with the same air of taking things 
for granted with which a horse accepts his 
oats; the unfit thing will be rejected though 
the young mind be starving for mental food, 
just as that sick horse which Cortez left be- 
hind, turned away from the boiled chicken 
offered by well-meaning but mistaken Aztec 
priests. You either interest or you do not, 
and there’s an end to it. 

As to the means of interesting, I know little 
or nothing. I suspect that if one made a 
study of child psychology and then set about 
the writing of a book for juveniles in deadly 
earnest, he would make a mess of things. But 
I do know that a story must be told simply, to 


* Editor’s Note: Winner of the Newbery Medal, 1925. 
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I do know that what is said must 
be said with a kind of gravity, which means 
a pest upon condescension. And when [| say 
gravity, I have in mind that seriousness of 
craftsmanship you find in Lewis Carroll, or in 
Carlo Lorenzini, or in Hans Christian An- 
dersen. Never do you find them guilty of 
that hopeless bungling which makes fatuous 
adults think to interest children by talking 
down. For, mind you, children are full of 
frankness and of outspokenness, and are swift 
to detect the lack of those qualities in those 
of more advanced age. Besides, he who talks 
down, whether to child or adult, is filled with 
a kind of conscious superiority, and conscious 
superiority is the mark of a prig. And noth- 
ing is better calculated to take the naturalness 
out of intercourse than a suspicion of prig- 
gishness. 

Many people go about in their intercourse 
with children as if youngsters were fools or 
idiots to whom a knowledge of the world came 
in hints and glimpses, only when adults 
opened the door. The truth is quite the other 
way and it is the adults who are shut in, 
chilled in the shadow of that prison house of 
which Wordsworth spoke. Not adults, but 
children think bluntly and fiercely. Not chil- 
dren, but adults are commonplace and ob- 
It is not adults, but children who are 
possessed of flexibility of mind. It is not 
children, but adults who need to be delivered 
from dreariness and stupidity. 


interest. 


vious. 


In short, we 
are not bestowing favors when we set to 
work to interest children—we are the recipi- 
ents of favors by being allowed to enter into 
a strange and unadult world of energy, of 
imagination, of unselfishness, of joyfulness 
and of peace. We are allowed, as it were, to 
crawl out of a miserable cave of our own de 
vising and understand for a moment the 
beauty and fulness of life which might be 
ours if we were not so wise in our own Col 
ceit. 
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A STORY-BOOK FESTIVAL FOR CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 








KENNETHA S. SCHAAL 
Wingert School, Detroit 





st | Editor's Note: It is suggested that during 
ns | Book Week, a Christmas Story Book Festival 
y | be planned upon “Miss Muffit’s Christmas 
of Party.” The festival should be staged just 
prior to the Christmas holidays. 

This article is reprinted upon special re- 
quest from the Elementary English Review for 
of | June, 1924. 


“! HE THEME of the Story-Book Festival 

T: as based upon Samuel Crother’s story, 

“Miss Muffit’s Christmas Party.”* The 

ift | characters who appeared at the Festival live in 
se | the stories listed below: 


ks Alice in Wonderland 
th Robinson Crusoe 
Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp 
us Ali Baba 
h- Mother Goose 
Miss Muffit and the Spider 
“88 Bo-Peep 
ig- Mary and Her Lamb 


Uncle Remus and the Little Boy 
The Steadfast Tin Soldier 


rse Esop and His Fables 
The Rock-a-Bye Lady 

or Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 

me Bumbling and the Golden Goose 

Its The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Hansel and Gretel 

ner Cinderella 

m Hans in Luck 

’ Rumpel-stilts-kin 
of The Lad Who Went to the North Wind 
but 


“} Early in the year I told the children in the 
hil- fthird grade of the Wingert School the story 
ob- fof “Miss Muffit’s Christmas Party.” At once 
are | hey were eager to read and re-read the stories 
not 4 Zention by Miss Muffit. Then they decided to 
i make a story-book festival at which they might 
fe" Prepresent many of the characters. Thus the 
whole scheme of this festival was evolved nat- 
to@furally from the interest and enthusiasm of the 
ipi- children. The children in the audience partic- 
‘nto pated in the festival by trying to guess the 
identity of the story-book people as they ap- 
peared at the festival. 

In using “Miss Muffit’s Christmas Party” as 
0a basis for our festival during Book Week, 
de November, 1923, we had first to simplify the 
theory, choosing from among the “guests” at 
the party only those story characters whom 
the third grade children might appreciate. 
*Published by Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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This simpler version of the book was then told 
to the children. Some of the characters they 
knew, and others were as yet unfamiliar. 
These they became acquainted with in the 
library, the auditorium, and the literature 
room, where their work was so planned that 
these stories were included as a part of the 
regular work. The children were told about 
Book Week and they themselves suggested 
that they give “Miss Muffit’s Christmas Party.” 

Individual children chose to come to the 
party representing the story characters they 
loved best. The music to accompany the 
guests on their way to the party was chosen in 
the music appreciation period in the auditori- 
um, and was selected because of its fitness to 
provide an artistic and suitable setting for each 
particular character. The little dances that 
some of the little people did at the party were 
entirely of their own creation, and a product 
of the free expression rhythm period. Every 
sostume was the work of the children, and il- 

ustrated books in the library provided ideas 
and patterns. 

“Miss Muffit’s Christmas Party” was pro- 
duced before an audience consisting of the 
entire primary department of the school. Ata 
later date, the festival was presented to a group 
of children invited from a large number of 
schools in the city. As guests from each school 
came the children who were most familiar with 
the characters represented in the festival. 

Great interest centered about the stories 
which were being used in all the schools, and 
the children guessed the identity of each char- 
acter as he marched up the aisle to the stage. 
In this way both the audience ‘and the actors 
participated, as should be the case in a real 
festival. 

In planning the festival, there was evident 
at all times a feeling of festal joy and a keen 
desire to participate in the making of the fes- 
tival, accompanied by an amount of respon- 
sibility surprising in such young children. 

We feel that our Book Festival inspired 
many to read the stories they did not know, 
while the music woven through the festival led 
to a keener interest, which in turn led to a 
more artistic expression and interpretation, 
and perhaps most important, to a vital union 
of the arts of music and literature. 










CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK ACTIVITIES 





























GRACE WIEGMAN 
Librarian, Brady School, Detroit 





HE SUGGESTIONS offered in the fol- 3. Incidents from well known books may be acted 


lowing outline may easily be varied, in pantomime and if desired may be used as a ih 

é ” , recognition test for children in the audience. c 

and enlarged upon by librarians and a , the 

“<a , ss Il al 4. Children dressed as brownies or goops may : 

teachers. Stimulating suggestions will also Joy the others in an entertaining fashion the proper beit 


be found in a folder on “Book Projects,” care of books. A book of exaggerated size may be cle 


















which mav be obtained from The National used for demonstration. A hidden voice from back \ 
Association of Book Publishers. 25 West 33rd _°f the book makes it seem alive. The voice exclaims ~ 
Street. New York Citv. as if hurt when treated roughly, as the brownies ree! 
, , mark on the pages or bend the corners. It tells the J °°P! 
Activities to be presented in the auditorium:— brownies how it likes to be handled. der! 
1. Well known characters are presented coming Activities fer individual children:— the | 
from the pages of a large book. Aid can be secured 1. Lists of books suitable for their age may be § '“Y 
from the manual training department in making a_ copied by children during their library or their pen. \ 
frame to stand upright representing the book. A  manship period. These lists may be taken home and went 
child dressed as a herald opens the book, the cover used by the parents as guides when buying books for ing | 
swinging on hinges as a door. As the book is _ gifts. my 
opened children impersonating characters step forth. 2. Attractive book marks may be made by the mad 
2. A play may be written by a group of children. children. On these they may write some rules for then 
A little girl receives many books as gifts, but resents the proper care of books, or lists of favorite books. ‘I 
the books, wishing for other things. Falling asleep, 3. The children can make of cardboard small told 
she dreams and the characters of well known books banks which are imitations of books. In these they of re 
come before her in costume. Parts of the stories are may put money for buying books. The banks can § !°U 
dramatized. She awakes, anxious to read the books be opened during “good book week” and, with the act 
she had despised, the characters of which had aroused _librarian’s advice in their choice, a book may be all 
her interest in the dream. bought. ; but | 
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The John Newbery Medal 





The Newbery Medal, the gift of Mr. Frederic J. Melcher, is presented each 
year by the American Library Association to the author of the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to children’s literature in America. 
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THE AUTHOR AND THE ILLUSTRATOR 





MARY GRAHAM BONNER 





been of importance to me, long, long 

before the day came when I appreciated 
the great help they were to my stories, and 
the enlivening power they posssessed when 
being reproduced to illuminate a critical arti- 
cle regarding children’s books. 

With an impulsive childish generosity 
which I was caused to 
regret later I lent my 
copy of “Alice in Won- 
derland” and “Through 
the Looking Glass” to a 
very rich little boy. 

Weeks and months 
went by and I began ask- 
ing him for the return of 
my favorite stories. He 
made excuses at first, 
then he became defiant. 

“I can’t find them,” he 
told me, without a trace 
of remorse, “but [ll get 
you others. You needn’t 
act so mad. I can get 
all the books I want to 
but I don’t bother about 
them much,” 

Of course that was the 
whole trouble. He did- 
nt bother about them 
much. Books as beloved 
possessions did not mean 
anything to him. Pos- 
sessions were of transi- 
tory appeal, easily ob- 
tained, easily substituted. 

He gave me an opulent leather edition and 
Talmost cried when I opened it. 

There was Alice, Alice of the quaint ap- 
pearance, with her hair held back by a round 
comb, entirely changed. 

“Why, she’s not Alice at all. They’ve gone 
and put some other child in her place!” I 
exclaimed. 

‘There she was in this wretched expensive 
hook with curly golden hair, wearing a huge 
hair ribbon, her face like the face of a child 
whose imagination and sense of make-believe 
has been completely erased. True, the story 
was as the story had always been, but they 
were picturing another child having those ad- 
ventures and another child—particularly this 

“Courtesy of the Macmillan Co. 


J ice ot, impon of books have always 





“Ne 


“The Alice of Tenniel’’* 
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pictured child—could not have had these same 
experiences. They belonged so essentially to 
the Alice of Tenniel, though in those days I 
simply called her “my Alice.” 

Luckily there are more editions of the good 
old Alice these days than any other, but an 
illustrator who makes Alice look like a large 
walking doll should turn his attentions to de- 

signing clothes for fash- 

Nt ‘ ionable children in 

“SSN eS smart shops. 

Se There are a number 

‘of authors today who 

also illustrate and who 

do it well. Hendrik Van 

Loon is one, Hugh Loft- 

ing is another, Anne and 

Dillwyn Parrish are al- 
so to be included. 

Mr. Van Loon’s illus- 
trations are of the sim- 
ple variety that carry 
the weight of personal- 
ity. Hugh Lofting, I 
feel confident, is the 
only one who ever could 
illustrate Doctor Doo- 
little in just the right, 
absolutely characteristic 
way. The _ Parrishes, 
particularly in “Knee- 
High to a Grasshopper,” 
have understood so com- 
pletely the unification of 
mind and vision. 

There is a great deal 
said in this age about 
co-operation. It is a popular word, finding 
itself almost anywhere and _ everywhere. 
Towns, countries, nations, politicians, diplo- 
mats, individuals, business men, clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, religious bodies all sum- 
mon the word constantly. With some it may 
merely be a hope, with others a verbal help 
and with still others a genuine belief in its 
actual as well as its idealistic significance. 
At any rate its popularity should not cheapen 
it. It’s a good, sound word and because of 
its practicability one can bank fairly securely 
on it. 

In no field should there be more co-opera- 
tion than in the field of children’s books. The 
author and the illustrator should entirely co- 
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operate. By this I do not mean that they need 
see each other constantly, talk over plans, 
discuss details. In fact I think this might do 
a great deal of harm. The author knows so 
little about the processes which lead to the 
final artistic results (except those authors who 
can draw) that he does far better to leave his 
illustrator alone. 

This statement at first may seem paradoxi- 
cal. But what I mean is co-operation of 
thought and feeling and understanding—men- 
tal, rather than verbal, co-operation. 

The most important quality in successful 
illustrating of children’s books is that the 
illustrator is in entire sympathy and under- 
standing with the author’s aims. He must be 
able to see, because of the story before him, 
the author’s mind and imagination. Mental 
telepathy is an essential here! 

Nor is it in the least impossible of attain- 
ment. I have seen it demonstrated again and 
again. As the books come in to me for re- 
view I see it being manifested all the time. 
For the author it is the most wonderful thing 
in the world. To have an illustrator see what 





a. 











“I am sure many people will stop and remember 
the Potato Face Blind Man’ 
From Rootabaga Stories by Carl Sandburg. 


*Courtesy of Harcourt, Brace and Company. 




































































One of the pigeons rang the bell 
“The Petershams have given their very best” 
From Rootabaga Stories by Carl Sandburg.* 


you have hoped the illustrator would see, and 
yet which you felt was so intangible as to 
be almost non-reproductive, is one of the 
greatest thrills an author can have. 

I have had that joy constantly. Elizabeth 
Curtis and Florence Choate in their colored 
illustrations for my books have dreamed the 
dreams | had for my fairies and my children 
characters. Margaret M. Fifer, a rapidly de- 
veloping young artist in the “middle West,” 
whom I have only met once, illustrates a syn- 
dicate feature of mine with pen and ink draw- 
ings of such humor and imagery that | find 
in her work what I had hoped of putting in 
my stories! 

The most striking illustrations in which the 
artists have made themselves of everlasting 
value to the authors have been the work that 
the Petershams did for Carl Sandburg’s 
“Rootabaga Stories,” and “Rootabaga Pi 
geons,” and in the illustrations of Job for the 
Queen of Roumania’s “Story of Naughty Kil- 
deen.” In the last book the illustrations 
animatedly walk all over the pages. It is 4 
very great achievement and it is a pity thal 
it must be such an expensive book. 
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In the books by Carl Sandburg, the most readers just what they deserve—the very best. 
creative and beautiful work that has thus far This is but skimming the surface of this 
come out for children in this country, the vast subject, but from it I want to emphasize 
Petershams have risen to the heights to which one point: The author and illustrator must 
they can rise and to which they so uniformly _ have kinship of mind and feeling. _ It is in this 
attain, and have given the author and all way that results come. 
















“The Parrishes have understood the unification of 
mind and vision” 
From Knee-High to a Grasshopper .* 
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rt I have somewhere seen it observed, that we should make the same use of 
a book that the bee does of a flower: she steals sweets from it, but does not 
injure it—Colton — : 





“Courtesy of The Maemillan Company. 















WHY BOYS READ “BLOOD AND THUNDER” TALES 





FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 


Chief Scout Librarian, Boy Scouts of America 





“? \ HE BOOKS I LIKE are mostly adven- 
turous,” writes a boy. “They certainly 
do make your blood tingle,” he says. 
Another boy tells of a “beautiful book where 
there was an old trapper and an Indian, and 
the old trapper killed the Indian. There was 
an old bear and an old buffalo and they fought 
and fought until they killed each other.” But 
it was a “beautiful book.” 
of a boy, loving a fight or the story of it, 
feeding on excitement, passionately fond of 
any scene or situation that will make “your 
blood tingle.” 
It is not difficult to understand this ele- 
mental taste, for in the development of a boy 


Such is the heart 


at this age nature gives first place to the 
physical, which is the determining influence 
in the development of a boy’s emotional and 
mental and moral nature. In the prepubescent 
stage, a boy is growing very rapidly, requir- 
ing exercise, action. A little later comes 
puberty. Both of these experiences explain, 
in part at least, both boys’ and girls’ interest 
“Now stirs the blood 
to bubble in the veins,” and it is this exhilara- 
tion within the muscular and nervous system 


in the story of action. 


which excites the average boy’s or girl’s in- 
terest in a story in which there is “something 
doing all the time.” Some day a careful 
study will be made to discover just how far 
the thrilling adventure type of story serves 
as a safety valve for the adolescent at the 
critical time when youth is passing into man- 
hood and womanhood. 

This physical experience of a boy in brain 
and body suggests an explanation for his lik- 
ing so well the “wild west” story, for here 
are men who do things, big things, wonderful 
things—heroes who conquer and overcome in 
the face of heaviest odds. What is needed 
now is not that a boy’s taste should be 
thwarted but trained. He must be given his 
“wild west story,” but of the better sort. In 


his early teens, while the boy is growing so 
rapidly in brain and body, he can have no 
better teacher than some mighty woodsman. 
Scouts and trappers should be presented to 
him in realistic biography and stirring story. 
The adventurous lives of these men, so full 
of daring action and generous, noble deeds, is 
a thrilling challenge to every red-blooded boy. 
Says Professor George Walter Fiske: “Let 
him emulate savage woodcraft, the woodman’s 
keen, practiced vision, his steadiness of nerve, 
his contempt for pain, hardship and the 
weather; his power of endurance, his observa- 
tion and heightened senses; his delight in out- 
of-door sports and joys and unfettered hap- 
piness with untroubled sleep under the stars; 
his calmness, self-control, emotional steadi- 
ness; his utter faithfulness in friendships; 
his honesty, his personal bravery. 

Moreover, it is these experiences of the body 
that determine so largely a boy’s moral stand- 
ards. This period is the hero-worshipping 
age, but a boy’s hero usually has as his chief 
characteristic physical prowess. This is why 
the athlete so completely captivates him; 
within himself stirs increasing strength and 
the hero of his dreams is a man strong, agile 
and skillful in physical competitions. This 
rapid, physical growth, generating tremen- 
dous energy, offers a point of contact for 
awakening within a boy ideals of service. 
His energy needs direction, means must be 
provided for the boy to do something. Not 
often do you find boys eagerly responsive to 
the call to be good; but to do good, that is 
different. Here there is room for action, and 
that appeals. Impressive proof of this is 
found in the willing way in which Boy Scouts 
“Do a Good Turn Daily.” 

It is these same physical experiences, too, 
which stimulate the rise and growth of the 
imagination, making necessary proper exercise 
for its wholesome development. At this time 
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recreational reading books are to the imagina- 
tion what the paraphernalia of a gymnasium 
are to the body,—the means by which, through 
exercise, it finds adequate expression. The 
test as to the worth of adventure stories is 
not whether they positively teach morality, 
but whether, like gymnasium equipment, they 
are of the best sort for the purpose intended. 
That the adventure story is of the realest serv- 
ice in a boy’s character development, there 
can be no doubt, but it is of first importance 
that we think of the story as providing a kind 
of mental apparatus for the exercise of his 
emotional nature and his imagination. 


Usually we associate the uses of the imagi- 
nation with that other-worldliness which leads 
away from the day’s work and the worship of 
the “God of things as they are;” we are a 
practical people, demanding the kind of edu- 
cation which reaps rich rewards in the mar- 
ket place. But it is imagination, awakened 
and well-developed, that does for us that 
very thing. What are some of the supreme 
qualities that distinguish successful men? 
May we not count the chiefest among them 
initiative and resourcefulness—and whence 
come these except as men possess creative and 
constructive imagination? The greatest pos- 
sible service education can render is to train 
the boy to grasp and master new situations as 
they constantly present themselves to him; and 
what helps more to make such adjustment 
than a lively imagination; and what are the 
best stories of adventure but the records of 
resourcefulness in the face of what seems to 
be insuperable difficulty? It is this element 
in “Robinson Crusoe,” “Swiss Family Robin- 
son,” “Masterman Ready,” and similar tales, 
that make them fresh reading for every gen- 
eration. 


“Fresh reading for every generation,” for 
there is a time, the period of the early teens, 
that nature has set for the development of 
personal initiative and self-reliance. Hereto- 
fore, the child has been largely influenced by 
what some educators call “the race mind.” 
But now a transition comes, and nature pro- 
vides conditions to make something better, 
perhaps something new. Says Professor Ed- 
ward St. John in his “Stories and Story Tell- 
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ing”: “It is now that he needs the exceptional 
and sensational to spur him on to do deeds 
that have never yet been done. Nature now 
seeks to stir in every one the impulse to rise 
above the common level and do surpassing 
things. Hence the impossible hero does not 
repel and may have a real pedagogical value.” 
Wherefore, is it too much to conclude that, 
when boys read stories of adventure of the 
right kind, these books will stimulate such 
initiative, awaken such resourcefulness as will 
aid the boy to change capacity into capability. 
Not that the tale of adventure alone will do 
this, but rightly, purposefully used, it is sure 
to do its share. 

Increasingly, in their recreational reading, 
boys find delight in what are called the what- 
and-how-to-do books, that is, books on handi- 
craft, machinery and applied electricity. The 
relation between the story of adventure and 
the what-and-how-to-do book is most intimate 
—through these, creative imagination, 
aroused, seeks to express itself, following the 
natural law, first, impression, then, expres- 
sion. A striking illustration of the connection 
between these two types of books I found in 
a newspaper and magazine shop where the 
proprietor had observed this same relation. 
In the center of the store he had arranged a 
table, on one side of which were the nickel 
thrillers, and on the other side, what he called 
his sentimental “slush-trough.” To fill in the 
rest of the table, he had placed immediately 
in front such magazines as Popular Mechanics 
and Popular Electricity. He said, watching 
this table, he had discovered that while it was 
usual for boys to read first the “nickels” and 
then dip into the “slush,” in many instances, 
the brighter boys turned very quickly from 
the “nickels” to read Popular Mechanics, etc. 
And it is said upon very good authority that 
the publishers of the nickel novels count such 
magazines their biggest competitors. 

When, with insatiable appetite he is de- 
mandjng a thrilling story, there is also devel- 
oping in the boy a hunger for facts, a thirst 
for knowledge. In guiding a boy’s reading 


we should consider also this demand of his 
developing mind—that it needs just as much 
fact as fiction; and moreover, that in his fic- 
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tion, in his adventure tales, we should give 
him only such as represent facts in the form 
of fiction, not those that represent fiction as 
fact. For be it known that the boy of today 
is being deluged with a flood of cheap story 
books that are as destructive of things precious 
as a Johnstown Flood, the menacing element 
of all these stories being their gross exaggera- 
tion. That is the best story for boys which 
in every sense is most true to life and human 
nature. But in almost all of this “mile-a-min- 
ute fiction” some inflammable tale of improba- 
ble adventure is told. Boys ride on aeroplanes 
as easily as though on bicycles; criminals are 
captured by them with a facility that matches 
the ability of Sherlock Holmes; and when it 
comes to getting on in the world, the clever- 
ness of these hustling boys is comparable only 
to those captains of industry and Napoleons 
of finance who have made millions in a min- 
ute. Insuperable difficulties and crushing cir- 
cumstances are as easily overcome and con- 
quered as in fairy tales. Indeed, no popular 
character of history or legend or mythological 
story was ever more wise, more brave, more 
resourceful, than some of these up-to-the-min- 
ute boy heroes are made to appear. 

To negative the influence of the latest form 
of the “thriller” boys may read, and to help 
conserve the good results of story books that 
develop in a boy creative imagination, con- 
stantly we should arrest his attention with 
those books of information that will familiar- 
ize him with things as they actually are. Such 
books to delight the boy must be more than 
a wooden digest of facts. 
those occasionally, but 


He will read even 
what moves him 
mightily, captures his mind completely is 
narrative or description in which facts are 
as much alive as his red-blooded heroes. Here 
is a fine field for the most gifted writers— 
the prospect of making facts appear to the 
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boy as fascinating as fiction; the possibility 
of fitting fact and fancy so well together that 
the fact, heightened and colored, is made for 
the boy mind tasteful, appetizing as a good 
meal, and as satisfying to his hunger for 
knowledge. 

In order that boys may derive from their 
recreational reading the benefits suggested, | 
would propose that, whenever a collection of 
books is made for boys, these three chief read. 
ing interests, with their relation, be borne in 
mind, for, if a boy is to secure the best values 
from his recreational reading, it can only be 
as he has the benefit of all three kinds of 
books: stories awaken and develop his 
imagination; the what-and-how-to-do books 
make possible wholesome and practical ex- 
pression; while the books of fact and in. 
formation serve to modify imagination by 
reminding a boy that he is living in a world 
not of fiction but of hard, and often, stubborn 
fact. 

However, let it be understood that, even 
though we are wise enough to select just the 
books boys are sure to like best, boys are not 
likely to be interested in their recreational 
reading because of its moral or mental bene- 
fits. They incline to something very different. 
Like Stevenson, they read story books “not 
for the eloquence or character or thought, 
but for some quality of the brute incident.” 
And the “quality of the brute incident” which 
most appeals is action—there must be “some- 
thing doing” all the time. 
lady who said: 


It was an Irish 
“I like the tears and the 
laughter laid on with a trowel, and plenty of 
lords and ladies and I am not ashamed to say 
so; I get enough of real life in the wurk.” 
“Not the tears, but the laughter and plenty 
of action laid on with a trowel” is the way 
the red-blooded boy would put it, and neither 
would he be ashamed to tell you his opinion. 





*Tis the good reader that makes the good book.—Emerson 
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FAITH ALLEN 
Children’s Librarian, Brooklyn Public Library 








CHILDREN ARE surrounded with good 
books and have an opportunity to choose 
their reading from shelves stocked with the 






















































f best there is, their reading taste becomes de- 
is veloped in the right way and later, when their 
cs choice is wider, the effect of a careful selec- 
X- tion during their childhood years will show. 
n- The old standards, “Little Women,” “Heidi,” 
vy “The Prince and the Pauper,” “Alice in Won- 
ld derland,” are still favorites with boys and 
m girls. These books have added much to the 
intellectual growth of young minds for many 
en years and will continue to do so as long as 
he children read. 
rot This is indeed the golden age of children’s 
nal hooks. The Newbery medal presented to the 
ne. § author of the most noteworthy juvenile book 
nt. | published in America each year has done a 
not great deal to raise the standards of children’s 
cht, §§ books, and the annual Children’s Book Week 
at.” has helped largely in arousing the interest of 
ich § adults in m&re and better books for children 
me- § in the home. 
rish Among the hundreds of new books pub- 
the § lished yearly many stand out to take their 
» of & places with the old favorites. There are books 
say § for all interests and for all ages; picture 
rk.” § books, easy stories, fairy tales, books about 
enty J Indians, and animals, books with an historical 
way & background, and stories of adventure. 
ther | For the babies there is C. B. Falls’ “Mother 











Goose,” written and illustrated for his own 
little girl. Its bright colors and gay cover 
entice even the older children, so that, at the 
tisk of being called babyish, they pore over it 
in delight. 

“The Poppy-seed Cakes” by Margery Clark 
also has bright pictures. This book tells the 
story of little Andrewshek, his friend, Er- 
minka, and her little red shoes. 
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Of the modern fairy tale collections “The 
Laughing Prince” is perhaps the best-loved. 
Parker Fillmore has brought to our children 
the fairy and folk tales which the boys and 
girls of Jugoslavia like best. It is an excel- 
lent collection with the real fairy tale flavor 
in its simple and amusing tales. 

James Willard Schultz, who lived for a 
time with the Piegan tribe of the Blackfoot 
Indians, has written several Indian stories for 
boys and girls. Besides being full of inter- 
esting adventures these books abound in In- 
dian lore and customs. “Danger Trail” is 
the story of Tom Fox and his almost-brother, 
Pitamakan, and their dangerous journey 
through enemy country on an important er- 
rand. “Lost Indian Magic” by Grace and 
Carl Moon is a beautiful, poetic story of 
Indian life in the pueblos. It has the element 
of mystery so loved by children. 

Animal stories appeal to children of all 
ages. A good animal story gives the child a 
picture of the creature in his natural sur- 
roundings, living his natural life. Among 
the best ef the modern animal tales are those 
by Olaf Baker. “Thunder Boy” tells of a 
small Indian lad who was befriended by wild 
folk, especially by a panther. The story is 
good because it gives a picture of a small boy 
who was accepted by the animals because he 
knew their habits and studied their actions. 
They do not talk to him in his own language 
or wear clothes and act like humans. The 
author’s appreciation of the forest and its 
wild life gives the story a distinct charm. 

Books written especially for girls are very 
liable to be flat and ordinary and they often 
do incalculable harm because they destroy the 
taste for good reading and lead to the less 
worthy books in adult fiction. Katherine 
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Adams, one of our new writers, has helped 
to bring up the standard of girls’ books. Her 
“Red Caps and Lillies” is an absorbing tale 
of the time of the French revolution. It is 
accurate in its historical facts and in the de- 
scription of the times, and these elements do 
not detract from the story interest. 

Stories of historical events appeal to a large 
number of juvenile readers. “The New Moon” 
by Cornelia Meigs describes the time of the 
first settlements west of the Mississippi. It 
gives an interesting story of the adventures 
and hardships of those pioneer days. “Theras 
and his Town” by C. D. Snedeker is the story 
of an Athenian boy in the days when Athens 
and Sparta were great and rival cities. 

There are two stories of adventure which 
are liked for their unusually interesting back- 
grounds as well as for their absorbing stories. 
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“Ha\\, the Jungle Lad” by Dhan Mukerj, is 
the story of a Brahmin youth who lived in 
Indii. He had many exciting adventures with 
tigers and other wild animals as he rode abcut 
the jungle on his pet elephant, Kari. “Th. 
Pearl Lagoon” by Charles Nordhoff is a very 
well told story ef an American boy and his 
friend, a native lad, and their experiences diy- 
ing for pearls in the Society Islands. While 
the story interest is unabated much informa- 
tion about marine iife, pearl fishing, and na- 
tive customs is unconscicusly acquired. 

Many other excellent books have found their 
way into the hearts of the modern boy and 
girl. With the rich stores of literature avail- 
able to children today and their innate love 
for the best of all that is offered them there 
is great hope for a brighter and broader men- 
tal life for the next generation. 





WHAT FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN READ 





ALICE K. HATCH 
Children’s Librarian, Cleveland Public Library 





UMMER IS a jolly time in the Children’s 

Room of a library—especially if you 
have an Honor Reading Roll. Then, with 
the feverish scramble of winter over, there is 
opportunity for those intimate chats about 
“books and things” which bring about a bet- 
ter mutual understanding and a chance to 
cuide the child out of stagnating pools into 
the open stream. 

At first, in discussing books, the average 
young reader shows a tendency to say what 
he thinks “teacher” wants, but once this dif- 
ficulty is overcome, the fun begins—and the 
trouble—for his resumés are apt to become 
as long as the tail of Christopher Robin’s 
dormouse. 

In glancing through the record of books 
discussed by boys and girls of the fifth and 
sixth grades during the summer of 1925 it is 
surprising to note how certain types and titles 
repeat themselves, and that these titles are 
more often old friends which have been tried 
and found not wanting than the newer books. 


The name of Dr. Dolittle, or “John Doodie” 
as our children prefer to call him, crops out 
as thick as plantain in a garden, and when | 
ask what part the child liked best, with face 
aglow he begins, “I liked best where he went 
to the monkeys, and I liked best when he cured 
the horse, and”— The child goes on and on, 
to him it’s all best! After he has read all the 
“Doodle books” he will often read “Wind in 
the Willows” and the “Jungle Book”—the one 
aiding that prime favorite, “Peter and Wendy” 
as guide to the whimsical land, the other lead- 
ing deep into jungle trails. Hartley’s books 
are seldom in and one boy in speaking of 
“Lost Flamingoes” said, “It’s as interesting as 
an Altsheler and the writer seems to have had 
experience.” That boy will enjoy Beebe’s 
“Jungle Peace” in a few years. 

Love of the animal story is very strong in 
our neighborhood; perhaps it is because in 
the crowded homes there is no room for pets 
and they must sublimate their hunger through 
books. One little girl w:.0 took “Stickeen” 
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pyimarily because it was a thin book + as so 
loathe to leave the little dog that she folrowed 
his master through “Story of my Boyhoc 1 and 
Youth,” and Young’s “Alaska Days with John 


Muir.” Another, in telling. the story, imper- 


sonated Muir himself, and waxed so dramatic 
over the crevice in the glacier that I was not 
surprised when she finished with, “I cried and 
cried!” A new animal friend who in a few 
short months has nuzzled his mischievous way 
into the hearts of the-children is Greene’s 
“Greylight,” the little white pony who will, I 
hope, in later years lead his friends to the 
hills of Vermont and “Lone Winter.” 

Popular as animals were with summer read- 
ers, however, the two most universally read 
books were Dix’s “Merrylips” and Bennett’s 
“Master Skylark,” with Zwilgemeyer’s “What 
Happened to Inger Johanne” close at their 
heels. In naughty Inger the children prob- 
ably saw themselves; in the other two they 
found new friends to join a happy sequence, 
leading by imperceptible stages from fairy 
tale to hero, hero story to knight and from 
days of chivalry to the later historical stories; 
a sequence which long ago made King Arthur 
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and Roland pals and added French’s “Lance 
of Kanana,” Pyle’s “Men of Iron” and “Otto 
of the Silver Hand,” Allen French’s “Rolf 
and the Viking’s Bow,” Knapp’s “Boy and the 
Baron” and Zollinger’s “Boy’s Ride” to the 
list of favorites on the Summer Reading Honor 
Roll; a sequence which should in High School 
days bring him to Marshall, Scott, Hawes, and 
to Stevenson. 

But who roused the heroes, that stirred up 


‘the knights, that led to—it’s like the tale 


of the old woman and her pig. Talks with 
the children lead straight to the “mouse who 
gnawed the rope” and we find it to be a certain 
wise man who believes the finest none too 
good for our young people and the ancient 
heroes fit subjects for the pen of genius— 
Padraic Colum, whose “Children of Odin” 
and “Adventures of Odysseus” are in constant 
demand by parent, teacher and pupil. And 
so the crucial link between the realms of fairy 
and fact is forged of the well tempered steel 
of real literature, and the rest of the chain of 
reading through adolescence to old age is 
bound to stand a greater strain because of this 
sure link. 





SOME OLD FAVORITES 





ANNE EATON 


Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University 





\ THE LINCOLN SCHOOL of Teachers 

College we have been interested for some 
years past in keeping a file of comments writ- 
ten by the children on the books they have 
read. We have never had any difficulty, ap- 
parently, in obtaining sincere expressions of 
opinion, the comments, when the children do 
not like the books, are as frank as when 
they do. 

The titles of the books in the list that fol- 
lows were selected from this file as the ones 
that have had the greatest number of “book 
notes” written about them and in each case 
one of these “book notes” has been added as 
an annotation. The reading represented by 
the file was done during a period of five years. 





Useful as it is to have this evidence we must 
remember that, since in asking the children to 
write book reports we have tried to make it an 
interesting, individual thing, which will “help 
the Library” and “help other children,” (the 
file is always available for consultation), 
rather than a task, the number of book notes 
written varies in different years and in differ- 
ent classrooms. Chance plays a part, too, in 
the popularity of a book. Some special in- 
terest will bring a book to the front, or per- 
haps, some perennial favorite is lost or at the 
bindery and so out of circulation for a time. 

These books were read by children in Grades 
2-6, some of them, of course, being read by 
children in several grades. 
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Alcott, L. M.—Lirtte WomeEN 

This book was about the life of four girls, Meg, 
Jo, Amy and Beth. They all had different characters, 
Meg, the oldest, was a sort of mother to them all, 
she was very grownuppish. Jo, really Josephine, was 
very gay and always planning fun, I liked her best of 
all. Beth was a quiet little thing and was always 
sweet and generous. Amy was the pet of the family. 
I am sure any middle size girl would love it. Edith, 
Grade 6. 

Hale, Lucretia—Tuet Peterkin Papers. 

The part I liked the best was when Mrs. Peterkin 
was going to send a telegram to Mr. Peterkin. Solo- 
mon John had connected a fire alarm and a burglar 
alarm and a bell for carriages and one for a messen- 
ger boy. Mrs. Peterkin rang them all but the rig/it 
You can find out what happened by reading 
Winthrop, Grade 4. 


one, 
the book yourself. 


Carrick, Valery—Picture TALES FROM THE RUSSIAN. 

I liked the book very much. I thought the first 
story was best, “The Golden Egg.” There was a 
chicken that laid a golden egg. The man and woman 
couldn’t break it. It did get broken but I won't tell 
you how. It is full of funny stories and pictures. 
Craig, Grade 2 (Dictated). 


Carroll, Lewis—A.ice In WONDERLAND 
Alice in Wonderland is about a little girl named 
Alice and she dreamed that she was down a rabbit 
hole and drank something that made her different 
The part I liked best was where the little 
Alice, Grade 3. 


sizes. 


baby turned into a pig. 


Carryl, Charles—Tue Apmirav’s CARAVAN. 
This book is very funny. I liked the funny rhymes 
in it. The caravan consists of Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
Highlander, and the Admiral. They are all little 
wooden figures that advertise shops. Peter, Grade 5. 


Carryl, Charles—Davy anv THE GOBLIN. 

This is one of the most interesting books I have 
read this year. Even though it is a large book it 
does not take long to read because every chapter is 
very exciting. Davy is led by the goblin into many 
imaginary adventures. The way Davy met the goblin 
was by gazing at the andirons in front of the bright 
fire. And the brass man on the top of the tall clock 
even seemed to come to life and join them in their 
adventures. One of the funny things that happened 
was when Davy fell into the stream while trying to 
dip up a drink for the goblin in a buttercup. He 
shrunk so much that when he got out he could almost 
use his shoes he had left on the bank for a house 
and the goblin seemed as tall as a tree. I am sure all 
children will like this book. Nancy, Grade 4. 


Craik, Mrs. D. M—Tue Apventures or A Brownie. 
This book is about a brownie. He is a very lively 
little man. This little man lives in a coal cellar, 


every night the maids leave a pan of milk for him. 
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The part I liked best was one day when the maid 
forgot to leave the pan of milk and the cat was in 
the cellar. The cat was asleep so the Brownie turned 
into a mouse and went thro a hole and found a lot of 
good food. Katherine, Grade 4. 


Drummond, Henry—Tut Monkey Tuat Woutp 
Nor Kut. 

I think the whole book is very nice. The part | 
like best is where the robbers run off with the mon- 
key to kill him because he swallowed a nugget of 
gold. The robber plans to kill the monkey without 
his children knowing it. The children wanted the 
monkey for a pet. One day the robbers were making 
a plan to kill the monkey by tying a can of gun. 
powder to his tail and have a fuse to light. This js 
an interesting place for me to leave off. 4;// 
Grade 3 (Dictated). 


Hawes, Charles B—Tue Murtineers. 

The Mutineers was a fine book. I call it a fine 
book because it was about the sea and I like stories 
about the sea. Benjamin Lathrop was the leading 
character in the book as Jim Hawkins was the lead- 
ing character in Treasure Island. There were lots of 
exciting and lots of unexciting parts. This story 
happened about 1812 A.D. The place where Benja- 
min Lathrop was born was Salem Harbor, New Eng. 
land. The next leading character was Roger Ham- 
lin, Supercargo of the Island Princess, the ship he 
sailed on. I forgot to tell you that Benjamin Lathrop 
was the cabin boy of that good ship. Julian, Grade 6. 


Haskell—Karrinka. 

Katrinka is a little Russian girl who lives in the 
village of Vachok. Her parents are taken away to 
Siberia in the night and Katrinka takes her little 
brother Peter and goes to St. Petersburg. There she 
meets Mme Morenski who puts her into a dancing 
school because she has great talent. In the end she— 
but I won’t tell you any more. It is a very interesting 
book. Carolyn, Grade 6. 





Kipling, Rudyard—Tue Juncie Book. 

The book is all about animals. The first story is 
the one with one man in it and it was the longest. 
But the one I liked best was one called Rikki Tikki 
Tavy. He was a mongoose and he is the only animal 
that can kill a snake. Walter, Grade 4. 


Masefield, John—Jim Davis 

Jim Davis is an orphaned boy who is befriended 
by an innkeeper’s wife. The innkeeper himself is a 
drunkard and has joined a band of smugglers. Jim 
is devoted to the innkeeper’s wife and she is to him 
like a mother. One frosty and very bitter right, this 
woman whom he loves so much is in town. She 
doesn’t return. Filled with anxiety the boy sets out 
into the blinding snow, in search of her. On the way 
he is seized by a band of fierce smugglers, the very 
band which the innkeeper’s wife has joined. Don't 
you want to read the book and see how he fares? 
Janet, Grade 6. 
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WHAT CHILDREN LIKE TO READ; A SYMPOSIUM 


WHAT THE CHILDREN READ AND WHY 





MARGARET M. CORCORAN and CATHERINE L. VAN HORN 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois 





\ HE BOOKS children read for pleasure 
are secured from four different sources, 
namely, the public library, the school library, 
the home and that exclusive but unorthodox 
institution, “the neighborhood library.” Our 
observations have been based on the use made 
of the two first named. 

In considering the books that prove most 
useful in work with children, it is difficult to 
select a given number because the individual 
element is so important in the transaction of 
suiting the book to the child. A book that has 
given the most satisfaction to the librarian 
or reading teacher is one which has perfectly 
fitted a particular child, has created a definite 
influence or given real pleasure, and stimu- 
lated a wholesome growth of the reading 
habit. It is a rare book, indeed, which is 
popular on all counts for an unlimited num- 
ber of children, 

Beginning with literature for the very 
young, the Mother Goose rhymes seem the 
obvious choice. Parents and kindergarten 
teachers alone know what a genuine joy lights 
up the eyes of the little one when first he 
conquers the military rhythm of, 

“Goosey, goosey gander 
Whither do you wander? 
Upstairs, downstairs 
And in my ladies’ chamber.” 

The never-to-be-omitted favorite is the story 
of little black Sambo, whose adventure with 
tigers and subsequent hearty supper hold much 
charm for children, old and young. 

When the child begins to read good sen- 
tences and can enjoy a book by himself we 
have found the best loved little books to 
be “Peter and Polly” in the four seasons. 
This litthe brother and sister live part time 
in the city and part time on the farm. Their 
experiences are the wholesome happenings of 
the average child’s life. Just where the charm 
lies is dificult to define. To the American 


child it may be the familiar incidents cen- 
tered in the home life. To the foreign-born 
child, who does not spend his summer at 


*grandmother’s in the country, perhaps it is a 


picture of dream experiences. 

It is no task at all to find a book for the 
ten year old, for he has reached the age where 
heroic adventure and brave deeds alone can 
spur him on. The King Arthur stories in the 
Maude Redford Warren and Howard Pyle 
editions share their popularity only with the 
adventures of Robin Hood. 

The literature for older children is more 
exacting than that for the small reader. If a 
book is for or about girls, it is carefully 
avoided by the Bobs and Jims who come in ~ 
search of pleasurable reading. However, the 
girls very often enjoy the escape from In- 
dians or the shipwreck adventures that are 
so dear to the boyish heart. 

A standard must be set, and that very high, 
on the reading for boys and girls. The char- 
acters of the tale must be worthy of the ad- 
miration and imitation of the reader, since it 
is very natural for them to take as a model 
some personage that has been admired in a 
story. But often, the standard set is not what 
the juvenile readers want and it is necessary 
to push the better books, constantly, building 
up the desire for them by using as stepping 
stones books that fall short of the standard. 

It is sometimes hard to sense the workings 
of the child’s mind, to discern the appeal of a 
book and understand what puts it in the class 
that never fails to popularize it, when one 
reader says to another, “Read this one, it’s 
‘swell’.” 

One that is a never failing source of delight 
is Pinecchio, the Adventures of a Marionette. 
The wooden boy who does such wonderful 
things, has so many adventures and is pur- 
sued by assassins all robed in black, is a 
favorite with all ages. 
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Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland is appre- 
ciated for its fanciful atmosphere, while the 
satire so delightful to adults is not evident 
to the child. 

The idea of the homeless boy who is buf- 
feted around and who, after many unhappy 
years, finds that he really has a home and is 
wanted by someone is the main theme in No- 
body’s Boy and John of the Woods. 

Tom Sawyer needs no introduction. Un- 
challenged, he takes his place on the stage 
with the celebrities. 

To the older boy and girl, biography ap- 
peals. It is surprising to note the popularity 
of such a title as In the Days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in view of the average girl’s limited 
knowledge of European history. Perhaps the 
remoteness and the romantic splendor of 
Queen Bess’ times prove attractive. On the 
other hand they love the familiar and they 
reread and review the happy events of Little 
Women in Moses’ Life of Louisa M. Alcott. 

Tarbell’s, Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln fills 
a corresponding place in the boy’s library, 
and ranking with this in demand are the 
soldier biographies typified by On the Trail 
of Grant and Lee. 

What person very young or very grown up, 
when walking down the street, has not avoided 
the lines in the sidewalks, knowing that the 
bears were waiting for the sillies who stepped 
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on the lines? You will find this rhyme and 
many more in that collection of clever verses 
called When We Were Very Young, by A. A. 
Milne. The thoughts are so typically those 
of a child and the jingles so jolly that it is 
a favorite not limited to ages. Those too 
young to read it for theraselves delight in 
having it presented to them. 

The following list summarizes the books 
which children appear to read with the great- 
est zest: 


Bannerman ....Little Black Sambo..........! Stokes 
eee John of the Woods....... Houghton 
ae Alice’s Adventures in 

Wonderland .............. Jacobs 
Clans .....>; Se ee Har per 
eS - On the Trail of Grant 

and Lee....... Naked xan Sal Appleton 
Lorenzini ...... UR ee Ginn 
BEE nos <camks Peter and Polly 

MG veacnsacs American Book Co. 
Se Tg nr aes Cupples 
Se ee ar When We Were Very Young. Dutron 
a Louisa M. Alcott.......... Appleton 
Mother Goose..Boyd Smith Mother Goose. ..Putnam 

Real Mother Goose........... Rand 

FHS ccceccecns King Arthur and his 

EES dh we 4.0 e0e0 ved Scribner 
See Merry Adventures of 

Robin Hood ............: Scribner 
Tappan ....... In the Days of Queen 

CO EE ee Lothrop 
a ee Boy Scouts’ Life of 

BARU Sopccvececcscel Macmillan 
Warren ....... King Arthur and his 

PEE Wcicicidnieses coevowans Rand 





RANDOM NOTES ON 


CHILDREN’S TASTES 





ELIZABETH KNAPP 
Chief of Children’s Division, Detroit Public Library 





O ONE CAN WRITE many paragraphs 

containing definite statements, conclu- 
sions and opinions on this subject and have 
the paragraphs true of all the children all the 
time, or of any of the children all the time. 
Any sweeping statement can be no more than 
a mere beginning which has to be qualified 
or added to as soon as uttered or written. 
Contradicting almost any statement one sets 


down about the reading of children are those 
daily experiences of successes and defeats 
which every teacher knows so well; spectres 
arising to refute and oppose glittering gen- 
eralities. Even statistics gathered with care 
from the spontaneous expressions of children 
as to reasons for their interest in and their 
regard for certain books must be qualified. 
Memories are evanescent and the desire to 





















make a good impression is a human attribute, 
both of these factors make written records 
fallible and impossible as a basis for the too 
dangerously definite. 

Children have sincere opinions which they 
are not shy about expressing under favorable 
conditions. These opinions are worth the 
consideration of teachers, list-makers, and 
librarians; and should be taken seriously. 
The opinions may need changing, broadening 
or directing, they may have no valid founda- 
tion; but no changes will occur to make them 
more just of judgment except under a most 
subtle and tactful leading. Frequently the 
most spontaneous opinions offered by chil- 
dren as to books are those passed on to their 
own friends. If you happen to be a real 
friend, no matter what your age, you get a 
real opinion worth forty compositions, 
views” and tests. 


“re- 
Eavesdropping is a mean 
advantage to take, except that it has been 
known to have a wholesome effect on elders. 
To hear the humbling truth, witness the ejec- 
tion of some of the favorites into the outer 
darkness where abide “Punk,” “Dead one,” 
and “Hopeless,” is disconcerting and annoy- 
ing. Our own mistakes come home to roost 
in this embarrassing manner. Conformity is 
not at all desirable, and carried to an ex- 
treme it is tragic in its stifling of spontaneity. 
It may not be comforting to hear the high 
gods of literature of our youth condemned in 
this wholesale manner, but there may be also 
a strong element of health in this process. 
Children are astonishingly didactic them- 
selves. They catch it from their elders. “Read 
it, it will do you good,” is not unknown to 
childish lips. How astonishingly Edge- 


worthian in tone are some of the book-re- 
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views handed in for the benefit of teachers. 
So many of them are preachments with little 
enjoyment visible and humor a rare and wel- 
come sight, being generally considered out of 
place in a required estimate of a book. 

There are times during every year when if 
“demand” were made a basis of judgment on 
the reading tastes of children, such mysterious 
requests as a “ten point book” or “a book 
that has the most points” would need to be 
explained. In reading for credit, with all 
literature classified with a proper scaling of 
points, from the children’s point of view is 
the only consideration. The “thick” and the 
“thin” vie with each other in popularity and 
enlightening remarks are made as to a scal- 
ing that would be more suited to juvenile 
tastes. 

Here they all are, a thousand and one vari- 
ants to any rule we make as to the “tastes” 
of any age. Children who have interested, 
able parents, and those who lack them; chil- 
dren who hear no English at home, those who 
shift for themselves, children who have 
healthy normal bodies and those who have 
not, the idle dreamer, and the dreamer who 
will create, the accumulator and the broadly 
well-informed; all with some opinions and 
“tastes.” The real point is, can you make a 
student of science, an adventurer by land or 
sea, a hero, a poet, out of a movie-fed boy, 
who wants only “mysteries,” his whole read- 
ing taste centering on that one line, or can 
you turn an “athaletic” madness into another 
channel. Can you make a girl “just love” 
poetry, or a finely written romance, when she 
has been reading the cheapest type of maga- 


” zines. 


Try it and see—it is worth the effort. 





The greatest pleasure in life is that of reading while we are young.—Hazlitt 









RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 





JANET E. HILMAN 


Librarian, Clarion State Normal School 





ITH THE opening of the 1925-26 

\ school year, the Clarion (Pennsy]l- 

vania) State Normal School began to 
render to the rural schools of its district a very 
distinct library service. One hundred Box 
Libraries are being lent to the one-teacher 
schools. Four thousand carefully selected 
juvenile books are being used by children in 
districts that do not have libraries. 

There are 4000 children in the one-room 
schools of Clarion County alone. The Box 
Libraries have already been lent to schools 
in seven counties of the district. Many chil- 
dren in these rural districts receive eight years 
of elementary education with no books ex- 
cept their school texts. One winter morning 
two little boys walked three miles to the Nor- 
mal School to borrow a copy of “The Man 
without a Country” to read for their eighth 
grade examination. From these schools many 
students come to the Normal to take their 
training for teaching. Their lack of back- 
ground in literature makes it difficult for them 
to come up to the standards in the English 
requirements for graduation. The student 
body of a normal school is the educational 
product of the public school system of the 
district—and its future hope, for the gradu- 
ates go back to teach in the system and the 
circle is completed. The aim of the Normal 
School is to reach into the elementary train- 
ing and establish good reading habits. 

In March, 1923, Box Libraries were lent 
to ten rural schools. The demand for these 
justified an increase of the book supply. The 
make-up of these little libraries is a unit of 
forty books selected as a nucleus, a balanced 
library for an ungraded school. Ten units 
are used as the basis of selection, making 
four hundred titles, so that a school may have 
a different collection of books twice a year 
for five years. This covers the reading period 
of the elementary school child. No charge 


is made for these books except for transporta- 
tion, and most of them reach their destina- 
tion in the “family-Ford.” One January day 
a teacher drove ten miles over a dirt road with 
a horse and buggy when the thermometer was 
below zero. 

The reaction of the teachers and pupils to 
this educational advantage is hard to gauge. 
The principals and superintendents appreci- 
ate its value and such expressions appear in 
their letters . . . “I wish every rural school in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania might 
have the advantage of such carefully selected 
sets of books.” 

The young teachers in the one-room schools 
are awakening to the value of these Box Li- 
braries. One enthusiastic letter sums up the 
whole story. “The boys and girls read stories 
at noon hour on stormy days and enjoyed it 


very much. The books were very useful in 


language work, in history and geography work 


and for supplementary reading. We could 
not get along now without a library and hope 
we may borrow two this year.” 

The city schools with their access to large 
libraries are contrasted with the lack of books 
in rural communities by the teacher who 
wrote, “I had twenty-seven pupils in all grades 
and these books (a Box Library of forty 
books) enabled all except four to get the 
reading certificate offered by the county super- 
intendent.” Another point of view was taken 
by a teacher who reasoned thus: “This was 
the first year I ever had one of these libraries 
in my school and found it the best thing we 
ever received for the school.” 

The department of physical education might 
be interested in the following expression of 
opinion from a seventh grade girl—* ‘The 
Eight Cousins’ is my favorite book because 
it shows that good wholesome food and 
plenty of exercise will develop a strong and 
healthy body.” 
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ENGLISH IN EVERYDAY LIFE 





JOHN M. CLAPP 


Chairman, Committee on the Place of English in American Life 





HE SCHOOLS have been repeatedly 

surveyed and investigated by represent- 

atives of the public. This year the 
tables have been turned, and a committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of English is 
investigating the public. The object of the 
Committee on the Place and Functions of 
English in American Life is to discover in 
what ways people actually use the language 
to the study of which so much time, effort, 
and money are ‘devoted in the schools. Over 
25,000 copies of the committee’s question- 
naire have been distributed already in some 
two hundred cities and towns throughout the 
country, to men and women of widely vary- 
ing occupation and social status, and the re- 
plies already received contain a mine of in- 
formation. 

The committee was appointed at the meet- 
ing of the National Council last Thanksgiving. 
It consists of John M. Clapp, New York Uni- 
versity, Chairman; Miss R. B. Inglis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Edwin L. Miller, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit; Charles 
S. Pendleton, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville; and Miss Mary Doan Spalding, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. 

The basis and aims of the inquiry are set 
forth as follows in the introduction to the 
questionnaire: 


“English, as our national language, serves two pur- 
It is the medium of artistic and imaginative 
speech and writing. All of us, to some degree, employ 
English in this way, as readers if not as authors. It is 
also the “common carrier” for the innumerable occa- 
sions of our daily business. All of us continually 
employ English in this way, in speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening. 

“It is plain that instruction in English in all our 
schools should lead to adequate command of our 
language, both for communication, and for the enjoy- 
ment of literature. 

“It is, however, widely asserted, that the level of 
popular command of English is lower than it ought 
to be. Not only as regards accuracy, but as regards 


poses: 


readiness; not only when we have to write, but even 
in our conversation on social and business matters, 
and in the way we interpret what we hear and what 
we read. 

“It is asserted also that the English of the schools 
and the English of life are too far apart.” 


Accordingly, the statement continues, 


“The National Council of Teachers of English has 
undertaken, as a first step toward the intelligent study 
of the situation, an inquiry into the demands which 
are actually made upon Americans today with respect 
to their use of language—or, in other words, into the 
place and functions of English in American life. . If 
we can know just how our people have to employ this 
common medium of communication and interpretation, 
for what particular objects and in what specific ways 
we all have to talk, write, read, and listen, we shall 
be better able to appraise justly the usefulness of our 
methods of school instruction. 

“The following questions have been prepared, cover- 
ing the most common ways in which English is uti- 
lized in daily life—personal, business, and social. 
These questions are confined to the needs and usages 
common to men and women in every pursuit, without 
touching upon the requirements of special vocations.” 


The committee’s questionnaire on Common 
Uses of English comprises questions on the 
use of English in Communication, by means 
of Interviews, Conversation, Public Speaking, 
and Writing, and in Interpretation, by means 
of Reading and Listening—26 items in all, as 
follows: 


Under Interviews: When trying to get a business 
house or service corporation to adjust a claim to your 
satisfaction; With customers or patrons, if you are a 
business or professional man, etc.; When collecting 
information through word of mouth inquiries; When 
making oral reports to an official superior; Giving 
oral instructions to subordinates; In business or 
committee conferences with three or four associates. 

Under Conversation: With strangers or casual ac- 
quaintances; At social gatherings; Over the tele- 
phone. 

Undtr Public Speaking: Taking part in public dis- 
cussion at the meeting of a club or organization; 
Preparing a speech for a special occasion; Conduct- 
ing a meeting as chairman. 

Under Writing: Notes and memos for your own 
use (diaries or records, accounting entries, etc.) ; 
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Notes of invitation and acceptance, introduction, con- 
dolence, etc.; Reports and notices for an organization, 
a board of directors, etc.; Written instructions for 
subordinates or agents; Business letters; Advertise- 
ments and publicity items. 

Under Reading: Reading newspapers to keep up 
with current events; Gathering information on a 
special point from works of reference, etc.; Reading 
and interpreting legal papers (leases, contracts, deeds, 
insurance policies, etc.); Reading technical periodi- 
cals or serious books for professional and business 
improvement; Reading current periodicals and books 
for stimulus, recreation, and culture; Reading stand- 
ard literature. 

Under Listening: To an address, lecture, radio 
program or play for the purpose of analysis and judge- 
ment; To a business interview, a conference, or a 
convention for the purpose of correctly reporting it. 

In connection with each item three questions were 
asked: 1. Do you use English in this way? 2. Fre- 
quently? 3. Do you find that this use of English 
presents any outstanding difficulty? Under each item 
space is left for any remarks the person answering 
the questionnaire may wish to make. 

It is to be remembered that the question- 
naire was not designed for teachers of English, 
or teachers of any other subject, but for the 
general public, for adult men and women of 
all vocations and social groups. The object 
was to obtain, not the opinions of these per- 
sons as to what the schools ought to teach but 
merely their testimony as to their own ex- 
perience; in what ways they have to utilize 
the instrument of language in their daily lives 
and what difficulties, if any, they meet with. 

In order to reach the general public, the 
aid of local committees was sought. These 
committees consisted of a teacher of English, 
or a high school principal, as chairman, and 
from ten to fifteen representatives of the pub- 
lic: business men, leaders of women’s clubs, 
editors of local papers, leaders of labor un- 
ions, etc. 

As the funds of the general committee were 
limited, and the inquiry did not start until 
the middle of the year, it was impossible to 
attempt to reach every town in the United 
States. Following the method of “random 
sampling,” invitations were sent to some 1200 
teachers of English and high school princi- 
pals. In July, through the assistance of the 
American Management Association, invita- 
tions were sent to some 600 members of this 
Association, representing business organiza- 
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tions throughout the country, to aid in the 
distribution of the questionnaire. 

The response has been surprising, in view 
of the facts that the inquiry could not get 
under way before the middle of the school 
year, that English teachers and high school 
principals, already heavily loaded with off- 
cial and unofficial burdens, had great dif- 
ficulty in finding the time to carry it through, 
and last but not least that it is not easy to 
induce people to set down in writing intimate 
facts regarding their own difficulties in the use 
of language. By August 1, some 25,000 copies 
of the questionnaire had been distributed. 
Over 160 cities and towns had formed local 
committees to handle the inquiry. A large 
number of business organizations had already 
agreed to participate, taking all the way from 
25 to 1000 copies apiece for distribution. 

It is impossible, of course, to anticipate the 
committee report, which will be presented to 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
at Thanksgiving. This much may be said, 
however. It is more than evident that there 
is wide-spread and serious interest among all 
classes of our people regarding the objects 
of the inquiry. 
salesmen, housewives, heads of personnel de- 
partments of great organizations, men and 
women in almost every occupation, have taken 
the trouble to fill out frankly and carefully 
the many and rather searching questions pre- 
sented -to them, and to write down in the 
blank spaces left for special remarks, details 
One of the 
striking features of the replies is the warm 
and general approval manifested by the thou- 
sands who have replied to the questionnaire, 
for the help they have received in their Eng- 
lish classes in school and college. When the 
English teachers come to study the replies, 
they may themselves discover ways in which 
they can improve the work their classes are 
doing—although it is to be remembered that 
the replies come from adults, and thus have 
reference to the English teaching of twenty or 
thirty years ago, not to that of today—but 
they will have the satisfaction of feeling that 
their devoted work has not gone without recog- 
nition on the part of their former students. 


Bank presidents, laborers, 


of their personal experiences. 
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EDITORIALS 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 

™“HILDREN’S Book Week is neither a drive 
C nor a campaign, but rather a time set 
aside for the consideration of enjoyable books. 
The possession and appreciation of favorite 
books, old and new, great books of all times, 
new books of great promise, is the dominant 
idea of Children’s Book Week. Its purpose 
is not to bewilder the child with books in 
untold numbers, but rather to attract him with 
books by great literary masters, to win him 
with the beauty and charm of the books ex- 
hibited. It is a time for children to see the 
best books of the year—of every year, in fact 
—hut not in too great numbers for pleasurable 
reading. 

Often an exhibit of books is overpowering. 
Window displays are splashes of printer’s ink, 
dazzling the beholder with vivid jackets, and 
ignoring the illustrations, the artistic caption, 
and the careful lay-out of the printed page. 
Discrimination, taste, restraint—these need to 
be applied to the choice of books, and to the 
display of books as well. 


All this applies, too, to the school exhibit. 
The school library and class rooms should 
display only enough books to arrest the at- 
tention and invite leisurely examination. Lists 
should not be too long, nor should placards 
say too much. 

As a preliminary to holiday shopping, Chil- 
dren’s Book Week serves both giver and re- 
ceiver inasmuch as it promotes thoughtful 
and discriminating choice. There are some 
books great enough to stand as life compan- 
ions for every child. These books are the 
books that parents should know, and that 
children should recognize and desire. The 
home library may gather these as birthdays 
and holidays give occasion. Children’s Book 
Week does its part in giving these books the 


proper introduction in the school and in the 
home. 

If Children’s Book Week can lead children 
to see clearly and to select and choose books 
with steady vision, rather than to surfeit them- 
selves with print, it should have a permanent 
place in American life. 


THE DEMAND FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
T EVERY turn come reminders of the 
fact that the elementary school requires 
a good library for effective work. The teach- 
ing of silent reading requires large numbers 
of well selected books; books in abundance 
are indispensable in geography, history, health 
education, and English; new courses of study 
in all subjects are conspicuous for their read- 
ing lists; and the children need a great assort- 
ment of books to satisfy individual taste in 
pleasurable or recreational reading. A new 
emphasis is being placed upon the responsi- 
bility for the kind of reading that is done dur- 
ing hours of leisure. The need for books for 
handy reference, for study, and for recrea- 
tional reading, is inescapable. 

There is no question about the increasing 
demand upon the schools to supply books in 
great variety and in abundance. This de- 
mand cannot be met properly by the schools 
unless books are bought and used in an eco- 
nomical way. Books of the right kind must 
be bought at reasonable prices; books in con- 
stant use must be repaired or replaced when 
worn; books must be checked up, put in place, 
and kept available for immediate service. All 
this is the work of a trained librarian. 

The Report on Elementary School Library 
Standards adopted last spring by the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, is full 
of practical information concerning the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of libraries in ele- 
mentary schools. 


‘ 





When I would know thee . 
of friends and books.—Ben Jonson 


. . my thought looks upon thy well-made choice 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS 





Books II-III. By 
New York 


Tue Learn to Strupy Reapers. 
Ernest Horn and Maude McBroom. 
City: Ginn and Company. 1924. 

The other day an experienced teacher made a re- 
mark which unconsciously revealed the underlying 
significance of the content and method in this new set 
of readers. She said, “This is the only set of readers 
I have found which will really teach children to read 
something besides other readers and fiction.” 

The crying need today is for readers which will 
equip a child to read not only other readers and fic- 
tion, but which will train him in the reading skills 
needed to digest the content of his arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, history, hygiene, civics, and other informational 
books. To write a set of readers which would satisfy 
this need was the main purpose of the authors. And 
as far as.can be judged from nearly a year’s use of 
the “Learn to Study Readers” this purpose has been 
accomplished. 

Several other very evident achievements may be 
noted. The organization of the books is well thought 
out, the workmanship shows high standards, and the 
illustrations have a direct use which is evident to the 
child. Teachers will find the accompanying manuals 
full of concise directions aimed to conserve time and 
to insure the correct use of the readers. 

A glance through the tables of contents reveals a 
definite plan for providing information suited to the 
most frequently occurring needs of children. Some of 
the needs cared for in the lessons and exercises are, 
“Knowing the Shapes of Figures,” “The Alphabet,” 
“Table Manners,” “More or Less,” “How to Use the 
Table of Contents,” how to make a “Spelling Rec- 
ord.” “How to Remember,” “Filling in Blanks,” 
“The Telephone Book,” “Learning to Tell Time,” 
“What Advice Should you Give,” etc. It may be 
interesting to know that this graded scheme of con- 
tent based upon children’s needs has been carefully 
worked out by the authors for the entire series from 
Book I through the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
books yet to be completed. The content relates most 
successfully to a school program based upon activi- 
ties or projects. 

Too much cannot be said of the sane and prac- 
tical way in which the authors have provided the 
means for the definite achievement of those basic 
abilities recognized as necessary for the work type 
of reading. These abilities as listed in the manuals 
are briefly, as follows: 

1. To locate imformation which is needed to 
answer a question or to solve some problem. 

2. To understand accurately the detail of what one 
reads, to appraise the worth of this material, and to 
select such information as one needs for his purpose. 


3. To organize what one has read so as to solve 
problems in an efficient manner. 

4. To perfect one’s grasp of what one has read 
and to provide for remembering it. 

Teachers who realize the need for readers of inter. 
esting factual content definitely planned to teach a 
child how to read such material before he is con. 
fronted in the upper grades with the geography, his. 
tory, and other text books of the curriculum will 
appreciate the “Learn to Study Readers.” They not 
only show a child how to use the work tools in 
reading; they make the use of the tools a delight, 
and give the child and equipment which allows him 
to become independent in satisfying his desire for 
information. Frances R. Dearpor 


Since Sonc. By Christina Rossetti. New York City: 
Macmillan. 1924. , 
In the new edition of “Sing-Song and Other Poems 

for Children.” published by the Macmillan Com- 

pany, we have a satisfying selection from Christina 

Rossetti’s verses for children. Care has been taken 

to retain only those having gayety of spirit and ex- 

pressing the joyousness of child life and to exclude 
the mournful almost morbid note found in so many 
of the verses in the original collection. 

Probably there are no verses which have more per- 
fectly put into rhythm children’s thoughts and feel- 
ings than the fanciful little lyrics in “Sing-Song.” 

The re-arrangement under the headings In the 
Country, At Home, Just for Fun, Lesson Time, Lul- 
laby Baby and Christmas Carols is a happy grouping 
of the verses. 

The poems not in the earlier collection —with the 
exception of the jolly alliterative “A is the alphabet,” 
—are all included in the group of Christmas Carols. 
These by their beauty of thought and simplicity of 
expression prove their right to a place in this collee- 
tion. 

The illustrations in black and white line drawings 
by Marguerite Davis will appeal to children who will 
enjoy the stories about themselves which the pictures 
tell; the little frisking lambs, the horses, cats and 
dogs which are their good and well-known friends. 
The artist has wisely refrained from _ illustrating 
every verse and although we miss “the timid funny 
brisk little bunny” who “winks his nose and sits 
all sunny” of Mr. Hughes in the earlier English edi- 
tion and “the lizards who will want their parasols to 
shade them from the sun,” we welcome with delight 
the “quaint Kangaroo” and “U, the Umbrella who 
went up in a shower.” As a rule, the illustrations 
carry admirably the spirit of the poems, with their 
quaintness and humor and childish interest in every: 
day doings. 
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The following poems combine all those qualities 
which make Christina Rossetti the rare poet for chil- 
dren that she is. They have clearness and simplicity. 
The words sing themselves in rhythm, while the 
thoughts put wings to the child’s imagination and 
bear him up and up to the world of wonder, fancy 
and beauty. 


The horses of the sea 
Rear a foaming crest, 
But the horses of the land 

Serve us the best. 


The horses of the land 
Munch corn and clover, 

While the foaming sea-horses 
Toss and turn over. 


Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas; 

But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 


There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please; 

But the bow that bridges heaven, 
And overtops the trees, 

And builds a road from earth to sky, 
Is prettier far than these. 


I wish the illustrations might have brought out 
the lifting quality, the imagery and poetic beauty of 
those lovely lines which in their pure simplicity defy 
analysis. 

The book is a welcome addition to the too limited 
number of books of poetry for very little children. In 
it we do not have any trace of that melancholy spirit 
that loved to sing of death but “simply a child's 
mood, a child’s fancies and ideas set to song.” 

Annie SPENCER CUTTER 
Nortowarp Ho! 


Julia Schwartz. 
1925. 181 pages. 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson and 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Little readers always welcome stories about chil- 
dren living in far-off places. Among the most popular 


of these are tales of the Eskimos. Mrs. Peary’s 
“Snow Baby,” the National Geographical Society's 
more recent “Eskimo Life,’ and Stefansson’s “Kak, 
the Copper Eskimo” all give true pictures of life in 
the North. 

“Northward Ho!” deserves a place on the book 
shelf beside these. Miss Schwartz has selected from 
the writings of the explorer Stefansson material that 
is especially interesting to boys and girls and has 
carefully adapted it to their needs. The book will be 
useful as a supplementary reader in school and will 
be enjoyed in the home as well, especially by chil- 
dren who have been reading the reports coming from 
the MacMillan expedition. 

Mr. Stefansson, in one of his lectures, condemned 
as most inaccurate a book on life in the Far North 
which is used extensively in the lower grades. In 
the case of his own book no such charges can be 
made as he has spent ten winters and thirteen sum- 
mers on the Arctic coast and has written truthfully 
of what he has seen, not imagined. 

Most interesting is the account of the surprises in 
the land—the heat in summer, the flowers that appear 
and grow as if by magic, over miles of prairie, thou- 
sands of animals, nets heavily laden with fish, forests, 
minerals, and coal. In the chapters “What the Eski- 
mos Eat,” “How They Dress,” “Conquering the 
Cold,” Stefansson answers the questions usually asked 
by children. Boy Scouts will be thrilled to learn 
how Stefansson “lived off the country.” There is 
human interest in the description of three of his 
friends. 

Numerous excellent reproductions of photographs 
taken on different expeditions illustrate the book. 
Boys will like the series showing the building of a 
snow house, also the pictures of the tents of the 
Copper Eskimos. 

Perhaps on reading this book some of our school 
children will be so enthusiastic about what they have 
learned of life in this cold country, that when they 
are adults they may become colonists, settle there and 
prove the truth of the explorer’s statement that it is 
possible for us to live there in safety and comfort. 

CiarissA Murpocu 





“JOG ON 


, JOG ON” 


OG ON, jog on the foot-path way 
And merrily hent the stile-a; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 


—William Shakespeare 











FROM THE PERIODICALS 





A Ratine Scace ror Practice Teacners—Rating 
scales for teachers in service have not been found 
adequate for measuring the work of practice teachers. 
The Department of Education at the Pennsylvania 
College for Women, after several years of experi- 
mentation, has developed a scale for teachers in prac- 
tice. Such items as interest in the community, visits 
to pupils’ homes and others, which appear in ratings 
for regular teachers, are omitted, and preparation for 
class, procedure and methods with class and attitude 
toward work, are stressed. Ratings are made by the 
supervisor and the regular teacher. The scheme is 
worked out arithmetically in “factors” with subdi- 
visions, “traits.-—J. S. Kinder, Education, October, 
1925, page 108. 


EXPERIMENTATION WITH A KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
or Stupy—When statistics showed that the highest 
percentage of failures in the six elementary grades 
occurred in first, an effort was made to determine 
the cause. It became apparent that many children 
were too young, mentally and chronologically, to do 
the first grade work. To remedy this, it was decided 
that children who were below six years old mentally, 
and who had not attended kindergarten at least one 
term, should not enter the first grade. 

In order to furnish a better background for the 
first grade, the kindergarten period was divided into 
two terms, and the course of study was enriched by 
the addition of a study of words. A basic list of 
words was selected on the bases of the child’s experi- 
ence and the frequency with which they occurred in 
reading primers. Understanding and recognition, 
rather than mechanical features, were to be empha- 
sized. Play methods were suggested, and interest 
was always the point of departure. The basic list of 
words is given, and also a number of the game 
devices used to familiarize the words. 

The experiment resulted in a reduction of 11.55% 
in the failures in the B first grade. Children who 
had the kindergarten training were also found to 
progress rapidly, their social habits were well de- 
veloped, and they were emotionally more stable than 
was usual in that grade—Helen W. Bechtel, Journal 
of Educational Method, September, 1925, page 8. 


IncREASING SaTISFACTORY Propuction 1n Compo- 
sition—Mr. Smith’s philosophy of teaching is to 
throw responsibility upon the pupils and give them 





plenty of freedom to develop as they may. His ex. 
periments have been with high school students, |)y 
his methods are applicable to all grades. In two 
towns, his students had such vital purposes for Eng. 
lish work as obtaining new school-houses, and in both 
cases this was accomplished. In Chicago, obliged 
to teach social science and economics as well as 
English, he stimulated his pupils to write their own 
texts in these subjects. “Increasing satisfactory pro- 
duction in composition” is answered, as are many 
other educational problems, by working with vital 
situations —R. R. Smith, The English Journal, June. 
1925, page 466. 


“Puttine Ipgas into THem Heaps”—“The problem 
of the iconoclasm always necessary in live teaching” 
is stated lucidly and with sympathy. No matter 
what the subject, the teacher with devotion to truth 
will encounter prejudices and the charge that she is 
“putting ideas into their heads.” The author answers 
the objection that such “ideas” are propaganda with 
the statement that any individual viewpoint is propa- 
ganda in a sense, yet may nevertheless stimulate 
thought. Truth is disquieting only when suddenly re- 
vealed to those who have never known it. High 
school boys and girls are eager for philosophical 
reasoning, the author believes——Margaret Schlauch, 
Education, October, 1925, page 96. 


CLassroom Procepure in CHaracter Epucation— 
Certain aspects of socialized education foster ethical 
development in pupils. One condition is that pupils 
see the value and significance of each thing that 
they undertake in the schoolroom, “Only those learn- 
ing situations which are definitely and truly meaning. 
ful, significant and purposeful to the learner are genu- 
inely ethical in the opportunity for learning which 
they afford.” Classroom experiences must, moreover, 
be socially valuable, and the school must also exer- 
cise care in excluding useless and wasteful activities 
and influences. The child must be completely ab- 
sorbed in his learning projects, if he is to obtain 
ethical benefit from them. Lessons should not be 
matters of mere memory or of disinterested intellec- 
tual attainment. Integrity of effort, and thoroughness 
of mastery are further conditions, and lastly, the 
effects of ethical-training must be cumulative.— 
H. B. Wilson, Chicago Schools Journal, September, 
1925, page 13. 





Let every man, if possible, gather some good books under his roof—Channing 




















AMONG THE 





PUBLISHERS 





\pout Ext at Sanpacre. By Eleanor Verdery. 
lustrated by Vernon Simonds. N. Y. Dutton. 

By John H. Hamlin. Illustrated 
N. Y. Century. 

Tue Browntes In Fairytanp. By Palmer Cox. 
fusic and Lyrics by Malcolm Douglas, N. Y. 


Century. 


BeLovep ACRES. 
Charles Lassell. 


~ 


Cur-Wee: Tae Apvenrures or A Littie INpIAN 
Girt. By Grace Moon. Illustrated by Carl Moon. 
Carden City. Doubleday, Page. 


Tue CHmpren’s Carot. By Johanna Spyri. 
Translated by Helen B, Dole. N. Y. Crowell. 


Ciearport Boys. By Joseph B. Ames. Illustrated 
by Leslie Crump. N. Y. Century. 


Corn ANp Crosspones. By T. Morris Longstreth. 
Illustrated by Manning DeV. Lee. N. Y. Century. 

Conremporary Verse. Edited with a prologue 
and notes by A. Marion Merrill and Grace E. W. 
Sprague. Boston, Little, Brown. 

Dame Wicerns oF Lee anp Her Seven Wonper- 
ru. Cats. English Ballad of 1885. Illustrated by 
Roy Meldrum. (The Little Library) N. Y. Mac- 
niillan, 

Davin Goes Voyacinc. By David Binney Putnam. 
lllustrations from photographs and decorations by 
Isabel Cooper, Don Dickerman, and Dwight Frank- 
lin. N.Y. Putnam. 

A Doc or Franvers. By Louise De La Ramee. 
Illustrated by Gustav Tenggren. (The Little Li- 
brary) N. Y. Macmillan. 

4 Dramatic Reaper. By A. R. Headland and 
H. A. Treble. Books I, II, III, and IV. Oxford, the 
Clarendon Press. 

ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
E. Parker. Boston, Ginn. 

Tue Frower Famres. By Margaret Tarrant and 
Marion St. John Webb. Illustrated by Margaret 
Tarrant. Boston, The Medici Society of America. 

Fotk TaLes From Many Lanps. Retold by Lilian 
Gask. Tlustrated by Willy Pogany. N.Y. Crowell. 

Founpations OF MetHop. By William Heard Kil- 
patrick, N. Y. Macmillan. 

FourTEEN Soncs From “WHen We Were Very 
Younc.” By A. A. Milne. Music by H. Fraser-Simp- 
son. Decorations by E. H. Shepard. N. Y. Dutton. 

Gites Recrration Score Carp. By J. T. Giles. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, World Book Co. 

lue Home Book or Verse ror Younc Fotks. 
Selected and Arranged by Burton E. Stevenson. 
Decorations by Willy Pogany. N.Y. Henry Holt. 

lvxete Days. By William Beebe. N.Y. Putnam. 


By Roscoe 
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“Kak,” Tue Copper Eskimo. By Vilhjalmur Stef- 
ansson and Violet Irwin. Illustrated by George 
Richards. N. Y. Macmillan. 


Kine Pencurn. By Richard Henry Horne. 


trated by Jimmy Daugherty. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 


Tue Litrte Woopen Dott. By Margery Williams 
Bianco. Illustrated by Pamela Bianco. (The Little 
Library) N. Y. Macmillan. 

A Manuat ror Teacuers. By Donald G. Pater- 
son. Yonkers-on-Hudson, World Book Co. 

A New Course or Composition. By A. Cruse.” 
N. Y. Oxford University Press. 

Tae Peart Lacoon. By Charles Nordhoff. II- 
lustrated by Anton Otto Fisher. Boston. Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 

Poems or Action. Selected by V. H. Collins. Ox- 
ford, The Clarendon Press. 

THe Pore’s Mute. 
trated by Herouard. 
Macmillan. 


Illus- 
(The Little Library) 


By Alphonse Daudet. Illus- 
(The Little Library) N. Y. 


Sart Water Srories. 
N. Y. Century. 

THe Sea-Suore Fairies. By Margaret Tarrant 
and Marion St. John Webb. Illustrated by Margaret 
Tarrant. Boston. The Medici Society of America. 

A Suort History or Manxinp. By H. G. Wells. 
Adapted for school use by E. H. Carter. N.Y. Mac- 
millan. 

Si.ver Pennies. By Blanche Jennings Thompson. 
Illustrated by Winifred Bromhall. N.Y. Macmillan. 

Tates THat Nimko Totp. By Mary Brecht Pul- 
ver. Illustrations by Mary Sherwood Wright. N. Y. 
Century. 

Traw’s Enp. By Beth B. Gilchrist. Illustrated by 
Donald S. Humphreys. N. Y. Century. 

THe Treasure Book or CHicpren’s Verse. By 
Mabel and Lilian Quiller-Couch. Illustrated by M. 
Etheldreda Gray. N.Y. Doran. 

Treasure Istanp. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Illustrated by Stephen Reid. N.Y. Crowell. 

THe Treasury or Verse ror LirtLe CHILDREN. 
Selected by M. G. Edgar. Illustrated by Willy 
Pogany. N. Y. Crowell. 

A Visit rrom St. NicHotas. By Clement C. Moore. 
Illustrated by Constance Whittemore. (The Little 
Library) N. Y. Macmillan. 

Tye Witp Frurr Famis. By Margaret Tarrant 
and Marion St. John Webb. Illustrated by Margaret 
Tarrant. Boston. The Medici Society of America. 

Tue WonverFrut Apventures or Lupo, Tue LittLe 
Green Duck. Written and illustrated by Jack Rob- 
erts. N.Y. Duffield. 


Retold from St. Nicholas. 
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A GRADE SCHOOL LIBRARY LIST 


Based Upon the Collection in the Doty School, 
Detroit, Michigan 


N SEPTEMBER, 1924, Tue Review published 
I a basic list of books for an elementary school li- 

brary. The list contained the titles of 212 books, 
which could be purchased at approximately four 
hundred dollars. 

The list offered here contains 773 titles. In ad- 
dition to these books the Doty School library con- 
tained the initial collection referred to. 

This is not an ideal list, and is not offered as such. 
‘It does, however, show the actual development of a 
successful elementary school library during a period 
of two years. The books in this library have met the 
needs of the school satisfactorily. 

Only part of the list is published in this number. 
The classes are: Fiction, 201 titles, Legends and 
Fairy Tales, 36 titles, Story Books, 18 titles, Indians, 
13 titles, Poems, 32 titles, Plays, 16 titles, Transla- 
tions, 5 titles, Easy Books, 80 titles, and Picture 
Books, 18 titles. 

In the November number the list will be concluded 
with the following classes: Reference Books, 6 titles, 
Teachers Books, 19, Social Aspects, 8, Health, 13, 
Nature, 39, Handwork and Mechanics, 25, Music and 
Pictures, 23, Geographies, 17, Biography, 40, Col- 
lected Biography, 19, Travel and History, 122,’ and 
Miscellaneous, 23. 


Fiction 

Aanrud, Hans—Lisbeth Longfrock—Ginn 
Alcott, L—Eight Cousins—Little 
Alcott, L. M.—Jack and Jill—Little 
Alcott, L. M:—Jo’s Boys—Little 
Alcott, L. M.—Little Men—Little 
Alcott, L. M—Little Women—Little 
Alcott, L. M—Old Fashioned Girl—Little 
Alcott, L. M—Rose in Bloom—Little 
Alcott, L. M——Under the Lilacs—Little 
Alden, R. M.—The Boy Who Found the King—Bobbs 
Alden, R. M.—Why the Chimes Rang—Bobbs 
Aldrich, T. B—Story of a Bad Boy—Houghton 
Altsheler, J. A—Horsemen of The Plains—Grosset 
Altsheler, J. A—Young Trailers—Appleton 
Ashmun, M. E.—Isabel Carleton’s Year—Macmillan 
Atkinson—Greyfriars Bobby—Harper 
Baker, Olaf—Shasta of the Wolves—Dodd 
Barbour, R. H—For the Honor of the School— 

Grosset 
Barbour, R. H.—Half-Back—Grosset 
Barbour, R. H—Weatherby’s Inning—Appleton 
Barrie, J. M—Peter and Wendy—Scribner 
Baylor, F. C—Juan and Juanita—Houghton 
Bennett, John—Barnaby Lee—Century 
Bennett, John—Master Skylark—Century 


Bigham, Madge A——Merry Animal Tales—Little 
Blackmore, R. D.—Lorna Doone—Jacobs 

Brown, A. F.—John of The Woods—Houghton 
Brown, A. F.—Surprise House—Houghton 
Brown, A. F.—Lonesomest Doll—Houghton 
Brown, E, A—The Four ‘Gordons—Lothrop 
Brown, E. A.—Spanish Chest—Lothrop 


Brown, E. C_—Three Gays at Merrytown—Penn. Pub. 
0 


Brown, E. C—The Three Gays at the Old Farm— 
Penn Pub. Co. 


Brown, H. D.—Little Jean—Houghton 

Bunyan, John—Pilgrim’s Progress—Century 
Burgess, T. W.—Boy Scouts on Lost Trail—Penn. 
Burgess, T. W.—Old Mother West Wind—Little 


Burgess, T. W.—Mother West Wind’s Animal 
Friends—Little : 


Burnett, F, H.—Little Lord Fauntleroy—Scribner 
Burnett, F. H—Sara Crewe—Scribner 

Burton, C. P——Boy Scouts of Bob’s Hill—Holt 
Canavan, M. J—Ben Comee—Macmillan 

Carruth, F. H.—Track’s End—Harper 

Carryl, C. E—Davy and the Goblin—Houghton 


Cervantes, S. M. de—Don Quixote, retold by Judge 
Parry—Dodd 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne—Huckleberry Finn— 
Harper 

Clemens, S. L—Tom Sawyer—Harper 

Clemens, S. L.—The Prince and the Pauper—Harper 

Cooper, J. F.—Last of the Mohicans—Holt 

Craik, D. M. M.—Little Lame Prince—Lippincott 


Crothers, S. M.—Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party— 
Houghten 


Curtis, Alice—Little Maid of Old Philadelphia—Penn 

Curtis, A. T—Little Maid of Provincetown—Penn 

Curtis, A. T—A Little Maid of Virginia—Penn 

Davis, K. W.—Pappina, The Little Wanderer—Flan- 
agan. 

Defoe, Daniel—Robinson Crusoe—Jacobs 


Dickens, Charles—Christmas Carol; illustrated by 
Rackham—Lippincott 


Dickens, Charles—David Copperfield 

Dickens, Charles—Magic Fishbone—Warne 

Dix, B. M.—Merrylips—Macmillan 

Dodge. M. M.—Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates 
—Scribner 

Duncan, N.—Adventures of Billy Topsail—Revell 

Duncan, S. J—Story of Sonny Sahib—Appleton 

Eliot, George—Silas Marner—Macmillan 

Eggleston—The Hoosier Schoolmaster—Grosset 


Fairstair, Mrs—Memoirs of a London Doll—Mac- 
millan 


Farjeon, Eleanor—Martin Pippin in the Apple Or- 
chard—Stokes 


Fisher, D. C——Understood Betsy—Holt 


French, Allen—Story of Rolf and The Viking’s Bow 
—Little 


French, H. W.—Lance of Kanana—Lathrop 
Frentz, E. W—Uncle Zeb and His Friends—Atlantic 
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Gaines, R. L—Treasure Flower—Dutton 
Gaines, R. L.—Village Shield—Dutton 
Graham, Kenneth—The Wind in the Willows—Scrib- 


ner 


Gilchrist, Beth B—Kit, Pat and a Few Boys—Cen- 
tury 


Grinnell, G. B—Jack the Young Ranchman—Stokes 
Hale, E.LE.—Man Without a Country—Little 

Harris, J. C—Little Mr. Thimblefinger—Houghton 
Hawes, C. B—The Mutineers—Atlantic 

Hawes, C. B—Dark Frigate—Atlantic 

Hawthorne, N.—The House of Seven Gables—Mac- 


millan 
Hudson, W. H.—A Little Boy Lost—Knopf 
Hughes, Thomas—Tom Brown’s School Days—Harper 


Hunt, C. W.—About Harriet—Houghton 
—Home in the Woods—Houghton 


Ingelow, Jean—Mopsa The Fairy—Lippincott 
Inman, Henry—Ranche on the Oxhide—Grosset 
Irving, Washington—Rip Van Winkle—McKay 
Jackson, H. M. H.—Nelly’s Silver Mine—Little 


Johnson, Margaret—Polly and The Wishing Ring— 
Macmillan 


Kipling, Rudyard—Captains Courageous—Century 
Kipling, Rudyard—The Jungle Book—Century 
Kipling, Rudyard—Just So Stories—Doubleday 
Kipling, Rudyard—Second Jungle Book—Century 
Knipe, E. B—Girls of ’°64—Macmillan 

Knipe, E. B—Maid of Old Manhattan—Macmillan 
Knipe, E. B—Maid of ’76—Macmillan 

Lofting, Hugh—Story of Dr. Dolittle—Stokes 
Lofting, Hugh—Voyages of Dr. Dolittle—Stokes 
Lofting, Hugh—Dr. Dolittle’s Circus—Stokes 
London, Jack—Call of the Wild—Grosset 
Lorenzini, Carlo—Pinocchio—Ginn 

Lucas, E. V.—Slow Coach—Macmillan 


Macdonald, George—At the Back of the North Wind 
—Lippincott 


Macdonald, George—Princess and Curdie—Lippin- 
cott 


Maeterlinck, Madame Maurice—Bluebird for Chil- 
dren—Silver 


Major, Chas.—The Bears of Blue River—Macmillan 


Marryat, Frederick—Children of the New Forest— 
Holt 


Marshall, Archibald—Peggy in Toyland—Dodd 

Martin, G. M—Abbie Ann—Century 

Masefield, John—Jim Davis—Grosset 

Meigs, Cornelia—Master Simon’s Garden—Macmil- 
lan 

Meigs, Cornelia—Pool of Stars—Macmillan 


Meigs, Cornelia—The Kingdom of the Winding Road 
—Ill. Willie Pogany. Macmillan 


Meiklejohn—Cart of Many Colors—Dutton 
Molesworth, M. L.—Cuckoo Clock—Lippincott 
Montgomery, L. M.—Anne of Green Gables—Page 


Morley, M. W.—Donkey John of Toy Valley—Mc- 
Clurg 


Nash, H. A—Polly’s Secret—Little 

Ollivant, Alfred—Bob, Son of Battle—Doubleday 
Otis, James—Toby Tyler—Harper 

Paine, A, B—Arkansaw Bear—Altemus 


Paine, A. B—Hollow Tree & Deep Woods Book— 
Harper 


Paine, A. B—Hollow Tree Snowed-In Book—Harper 

Paine, A. B—Mr. Possum’s Great Balloon Trip— 
Harper 

Perkins, L. F.—Belgian Twins—School Ed.—Hough- 


ton 
Perkins, L. F—Dutch Twins—School Ed.—Houghton 
Perkins, L. F—Eskimo Twins—School Ed—Hough- 


ton 


Perkins, L. F.—French Twins—School Ed.—Hough- 


ton 
Perkins, L. F.—Irish Twins—School Ed.—Houghton 
Perkins, L. F.—Italian Twins—School Ed—Houghton 
Perkins, L. F—Japanese Twins—School Ed.—Hough- 


ton 


Perkins, L. F—Mexican Twins—School Ed.—Hough- 


ton 


Perkins, L. V—Puritan Twins—School Ed——Hough- 
ton 


Perkins, L. F.—Scotch Twins—School Ed.—Hough- 
ton 


Perkins, L. F —Swiss Twins—Houghton 

Phillips, E. C-——Black-eyed Susan—Houghton 
Phillips, E. C—-Wee Ann—Houghton 

Poe, E. A—Gold Bug—Rand 

Porter, B. C—Trudy and Timothy—Penn 
Porter, E. H.—Pollyanna—Page 

Porter, L. S—Genevieve—Dutton 

Pyle, Howard—Men of Iron—Harper 

Pyle, Katherine—Nancy Rutledge—Little 

Pyle, Katherine—Theodora—Little 

Quirk, L. W.—Baby Elton, quarterback—Grosset 
Ramee, Louise de la—Dog of Flanders—Lippincott 
Ramee Louise de la—Nurmberg Stove 

Rankin, C. W—Adopting of Rosa Marie—Holt 
Rankin, C. W.—Dandelion Cottage—Holt 


Raspe, R. E—Children’s Munchausen—ed. by John 
Martin—Houghton 


Richards, Laura E.—Our Little Feudal Cousin of 
Long Ago—Page 
Richards, L. E—Quicksilver Sue—Century 
Rolf-Wheeler—The Boy with the U. S. Foresters 
Rolf-Wheeler—The Boy with the U. S. Survey 
Ruskin, John—King of The Golden River—Page 
Sandburg, Carl—Rootabaga Stories—Harcourt 
Scott, Sir Walter—Ivanhoe—MacKay 


Seaman, A. H.—Jacqueline of the Carrier Pigeons— 
Macmillan 


Seawell, M. E.—Virginia Cavalier—Harper 

Segur, Sophie de—The Story of a Donkey—Heath 
Sewell, Anna—Black Beauty—Jacobs 

Seton, E. T—Wild Animals I have Known—Grosset 
Smith, Elve—More Mystery Tales—Lothrop 

Smith, G—Arabella and Araminta Stories—Small 
Spyri, Johanna—Moni the Goat Boy—Lippincott 


Spyri, Johanna—Heidi—Crowell 

Steel, F. A—Adventures of Akbar—Stokes 

Stein, Evaleen—Christmas Porringer—Page 

Stein, Evaleen—Gabriel and the Hour Book—Page 
Stevenson, R. L—Kidnapped—Macmillan 
Stevenson, R. L.—Treasure Island—Harper 
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Stockton, 
Coast 

Stockton, F. R.—Fanciful Tales—Scribner 

Stoddard, W. O.—On the Old Frontier—Appleton 

Sweetser, K. D—Ten Boys from Dickens—Harper 

Swift, Jonathan—Gulliver’s Travels—Rand 

Tarn, W. W.—Treasure of the Isle of Mist—Putnam 

Terhune, A. P—Lad: A Dog—Dutton 

Tomlinson, E. T—Scouting with Kit Carson—Grosset 

Turpin, Edna—Treasure Mountain—Century 

Vachell, H. A—The Hill—Dodd 

Verne, Jules—Mysterious Island—illus. ed. Scribner 

Verne, Jules—Around the World in 80 Days—Scrib- 


ner 
Verne, Jules—20,000 Leagues Under the Sea—Scrib- 


ner 

Vimar, Auguste—Curly-Haired Hen—Warne 

Wade, M. H.—Dolls of Many Lands—Wilde 
Wallace, Dillon—Grit A-Plenty—Grosset 

Wallace, Dillon—Ungava Bob—Grosset 

White, E. O.—Peggy in Her Blue Frock—Houghton 
White, E. O—When Molly Was Six—Houghton 
White, E. O.—Edna and her Brothers—Houghton 
White, S. E—Blazed Trail—Grosset 

White, S. E—Magic Forest—Macmillan 

Wiggin, K. D.—Birds’ Christmas Carol—Houghton 
Wiggin, K. D—New Chronicles of Rebecca—Grosset 
Wiggin, K. D—Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm—Gros- 


set 
Williams, Margery—The Velveteen Rabbit—Doran 
Wyss, J. D—Swiss Family Robinson—Jacobs 
Zollinger, Gulielma—Boy’s Ride—McClurg 
Zollinger, Gulielma—Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys— 
McClurg 
Zwilgmeyer, Dikken—Johnny Blossom—Pilgrim Press 
Zwilgmeyer, Dikken—What Happened to Inger Jo- 
hanne—Lothrop 


F. R—Buccaneers and Pirates of Our 


Lecenps AND Fairy TALes 
Aesop—Aesop for Children—pictures by Milo Winter 
—Rand 
Aunt Naomi—Jewish Fairy Tales—Block 
Austin, Mary—The Basket Woman—Houghton 


Baldwin, James—Fairy Stories and Fables—Ameri- 
can Book Co. 


Baldwin, James—Story of Roland—Scribner 
Baldwin, James—Story of Siegfried—Scribner 
Beston, H. B.—Firelight Fairybook 

Brooks, Leslie-—-Golden Goose Book—Warne 
Brown, A. F.—In the Days of Giants—Houghton 
Brown, Frances—Granny’s Wonderful Chair—Dutton 
Colum, Padraic—Golden Fleece—Macmillan 

Colum, Padriac—Children of Odin—Macmillan 
Cuchulain—Boys’ Cuchulain—Ed. by Eleanor Hull— 


Crowell 
Farmer, F. V—Nature Myths of Many Lands—Am. 
Bk. 


Greene, F. N—Legends of King Arthur and His 
Court—Ginn 

Grimm, J. & W.—Fairy Tales—illus. by Rackham— 
Doubleday 


Holbrook, F.—Book of Nature Myths—Houghton 
Johnson, Clifton—Elm Tree Fairy Book—Little 
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Lang, Andrew—Brown Fairy Book—Longmans 
Lang, Andrew—Cinderella—Longmans 
Lang, Andrew—Dick Whittington—Longmans 


Lang, Andrew—History of Dick Whittington—Long. 
mans 


Lang, Andrew—Jack The Giant Killer—Longmans 
Lang, Andrew—Little Red Riding Hood—Longman; 


Lang, Andrew—Princess on The Glass Hill—Long 
mans 


Lang, Andrew—Red Fairy Book—Longmans 
Lang, Andrew—Sleeping Beauty—Longmans 
Lansing, M. F.—Fairy Tales—Ginn 

Lansing, M. F.—Tales of Old England—Ginn 
Leamy, Edmund—Golden Spears—Fitzgerald 
MacLeod, Mary—Book of King Arthur—Stokes 
Nixon-Roulet, M. F.—Indian Folk Tales—Am. Bk. 
Pyle, Howard—Story of King Arthur—Stokes 
Scudder, H. E—The Book of Legends—Houghton 
Thackery, W. M.—The Rose and the Ring—Nelson 
Williston, T. P.—Japanese Fairy Tales—Rand 


Story Books 
Arnold, S. L. and Gilbert C. B.—Stepping Stones to 
Literature—Silver 
Art—Literature Readers—Atkinson 


Baker, F. T. and Carpenter G. R.—Language Reader 
—Macmillan 


Baldwin, James—American Book of Golden Deeds— 
American Book Co. 


Baldwin, J. and Bender I. C—Readers—American 
Book Co. 


Bryant, Sara C.—Stories to Tell to Children—Hough- 
ton 

Chadsey, C. E. and Spain, C. L_—Readers—Century 

Chutter, Frances E—Art—Literature Readers—At- 
kinson 

Faulkner, Georgene—Red Cross Stories for Children 
—Doubleday 


Hartwell, E. C—Story Hour Readings—American 
Book Co. 


Hervey, W. L. & Hix, M—Horace Mann Reader— 
Longman 


Judson, H. P. & Bender, I. C—Graded Literature 


Readers—Merrill 

Lamb, Charles & Mary—Tales from Shakespeare— 
Ginn 

Loring, J. A—African Adventure Stories—Scribner 


Meneffee, Maud—Child Stories from the Masters— 
Rand 


Miller, Olive B—My Bookhouse—The Bookhouse for 
Children publishers 


Sneath, E. H—Hodges, G. S—The Golden Word 
Book—Macmillan 


Wiggins, K. D. and Smith, N. A—The Story Hour— 
Houghton 


INDIANS 

Husted, M. H.—Stories of Indian Chieftains—Public 
School Pub 

Judd, M. C—Wigwam Stories—Ginn 

Newell, Cicero—Indian Stories—Silver 

St. Nicholas—Indian Stories retold from St. Nicholas 
—Century 

Schultz, J. W.—In the Great Apache Forest—Hough- 


ton 





lic 











Schultz, J. W.—Lone Bull’s Mistake—Grosset 
Schultz, J. W.—Apauk Caller of Buffalo—Houghton 
Schultz, J. W—Quest of the Fish-dog Skin—Hough- 


ton 
Schultz, J. W.—Seizer of Eagles—Houghton 
Schultz, J. W—Sinopah, the Indian Boy—Houghton 


Schultz, J. W—With the Indians in The Rockies— 
Houghton 


Starr, Frederick—American Indians—Heath 
Zitkala—Sa—Old Indian Legends retold—Ginn 


Poems 
Arnold, Mathew—Mathew Arnold’s Sohrab and 
Rustum—Macmillan 


Browning, Robert—Browning’s Shorter Poems—Mac- 
millan 


Bryant, W. C.—Poetical Works of William Cullen 
Bryant—Appleton 

Bryant, W. C—The Iliad of Homer—Houghton 

Chisholm, L.——The Golden Staircase—Putnam 

Davies, Mary C.—Little Freckled Pe:son—Houghton 

De la Mare—Peacock Pie—Holt 

Deming, N—Bemus, K.—Pieces for Every Day the 
Schools Celebrate—Noble 

Dempster, Frank—Little Folks Lyrics—Houghton 

Field, Eugene—Poems of Eugene Field—Scribner 


Field, Eugene—Eugene Field Book Ed. by Burt, M. 
E. & Cobler, M. B.—Scribner 


Fyleman, Rose—The Fairy Flute—Doran 
Fyleman, Rose—Fairies and Chimneys—Doran 
Grahame, Kenneth—Cambridge Book of Poetry for 
Children—Putnam 
Harris, A. V. and Gilbert, C. B—Poems by Grades 
Scribner 


Hix, Melvin—(comp)—Approved Selections—Hinds 
—Vol. 1—8 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell—Poetical Works of O. W. 
Holmes—Houghton 

Longfellow, H. W.—The Children’s Longfellow— 
Houghton 

Lowell, J. R—Complete Poetical Works—Houghton 

Montgomery, D. H.—Heroic Ballads—Ginn 

Olcott, F. J—Story Telling Poems—Houghton 

ng ome Margaret C.—Little Knights and Ladies— 

arper 
Scott, Sir Walter—Lady of The Lake—Houghton 


Skinner, A. M. & Wicks, F. G—Child’s Own Book of 
Verse—Macmillan V. 1-3 


Teasdale, Sara—Rainbow Gold—Macmillan 


Tennyson, Alfred—The Poetic and Dramatic Works 
of Lord Tennyson—Houghton 


Teter, G. E—One Hundred Narrative Poems—Scott 
Thomas, Edith—In Sunshine Land—Houghton 
Untermeyer, Louis—This Singing World—Harcourt 


Whittier, J. G—Complete Poetical Works of James 
Greenleaf Whittier—Houghton 
Wiggin, K. D. and Smith N. A—Posy Ring—Mc- 


Clure 


Wiggin, K. D—Golden Numbers—Doubleday 


PLays 
Bryce & Spaulding—Child-lore Dramatic Reader— 


Scribner 


Hubbard, Eleanore—Little American History Plays 
for Litthke Americans—Sanborn 


SHOP TALK 
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Johnston, E. L. & Barnum, M. D. Book of Plays for 
Little Actors—Am, Bk. 


Laselle, M. A—Dramatizations of School Classics 
—Educational Pub. Co. 


Mackay, C. D.—Plays of the Pioneers—Harper 
Mackay, C. D.—Silver Thread and Other Folk Plays 


—Holt 


Moses, Montrose, J.—Treasury of Plays for Children 
— Little 


Noyes, M. I. O.—Little Plays for Little People—Ginn 


Payne, F. U.—Plays and Pageants of Citizenship— 
Harper 


Payne, F. U.—Plays and Pageants of Democracy— 
Harper 


Stevenson, Augusta—Children’s Classics in Dramatic 
Form—Houghton V. 1-8 

Wade, M. H.—George Washington, A Story and a 
Play—Badger 


be A. J.—Little plays from American History— 
olt 


Wickes, F. G.—Child’s Book of Holiday plays—Mac- 
millan 


Wright, H. S—New Plays from Old Tales—Mac- 
millan 


TRANSLATIONS 


Burt, M. E. & Ragozin, Z. A—Odysseus The Hero of 
Ithica—Scribner 


Butcher, S. H. and Lang, A—The Odyssey of Homer 
—Macmillan 


Church, A. J—The Story of the lliad—Macmillan 
Clarke, M.—Story of Aeneas—American Book Co. 
Lang, Andrew and Others—The Iliad of Homer— 
Macmillan 
Easy Books 
Addington, Sarah—Boy Who Lived in Pudding Lane 
—Atlantic Monthly 
Art-Literature Readers—Primer—Atkinson 
Art-Literature Readers—Book 1—Atkinson 
Art-Literature Readers—Book 2—Atkinson 
Art-Literature Readers—Book 3—Atkinson 
Auntie’s Little Rhyme Book—McKay 
Baker, F. T. & Thorndike—Everyday Classics; 3rd 


Reader—Macmillan 
Baldwin, James—Fairy Reader—Amer. Book Co. 
Baldwin, James—Another Fairy Reader—Amer. Book 
Co. 


Bannerman, H.—Little Black Sambo—Stokes 


Baldwin, J. & Bender, I. C_—First Reader—Second 
Reader—Amer. Bk. Co. 


Banta, N. M. & Benson, A. B—Brownie Primer— 
Flanagan 


Banta, N. M.—Ten Little Brownie Men—Flanagan 
Bender, Ida C—Bender Primer—Merrill 
Bigham, M.—Merry Animal Tales—Little 


Bigham, M. A.—Stories of Mother Goose Village— 
Rand 


Blaisdell, M. F—Polly and Dolly—Little 

Burchell, G. and Others—Progressive Road to Read- 
ing—Silver 

Bryce, C. T.—Fables from Afar—Newson 

Bryce, C. T—Short Stories for Little Folks—Newson 

Bryce, C. T—That’s Why Stories—Newson 


Campbell, H. M. L.—Story of Little Jan—Educational 
Publishing Co. 
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Carrick, Valery—Picture Tales from the Russian— 
Stokes 

Chance, L. M.—Little Folks of Many Lands—Ginn 

Coe, Ida & Christie, A. J—Story Hour Reader— 
Amer. Book Co. 

Craik, G. M—So-Fat & Mew-mew—Heath 

Dutton, M. B.—In Field and Pasture—Amer. Book 
Co. 

Eddy, S. J—-Friends and Helpers—Ginn 

Elson, W. H.—Primary School Reader—Scott 

Elson, W. H.—Runkel, L. E—Elson, Runkel—Primer 
—Scott 

Fox, F. C—Indian Primer—Amer. Book Co. 

Free and Treadwell—Reading Literature Primer— 
Row 

Grover, E. O.—Art Literature Reader—Primer—At- 
kinson 

Grover, E. O.—Overall Boys—Rand 

Hall, Jennie—Weavers and Other Workers—Rand 

Heller, Mrs. T. E.—Jack and The Beanstalk—Long- 
man’s 

Heller, Mrs. T. E—Little Golden Hood—Longmans 

Hervey, W. L——Horace Mann Reader; book two— 
Horace Mann Primer—Longmans 

Heward, Constance—Ameliar Anne and the Green 
Umbrella—Jacobs 

Hill, Helen and Maxwell, Violet—Charlie and his 
Kitten Topsy—Macmillan 

Holbrook, Florence—Book of Nature Myths—Hough- 
ton 

Holbrook, Florence—Hiawatha Primer—Houghton 

Holton, M. A., Page, M. H. & Curry, C. M.—Holton 
Curry Reader—Rand Book one 

Hopkins, W. J—The Doers—Houghton 

Husted, M. H.—Stories of Indian Children—Public 
School Publishing Co. 

Hyler, F. S—Laurel Primer—Laurel Book Co. 

Jewett, Martha—Hopi, The Cliff-Dweller—Educa- 
tional Pub. Co. 

Laing, M. E. and Edson, A. W.—Work and Play— 
Introductory Book Two—Sanborn 

Lane, M. A. L. and Lane, M.—All the Year Round- 
Summer—Ginn 

Lang, Andrew—Snow Man—Longmans 

LaRue, M. G—The F-U-N Book—Macmillan 

Lefevre, Felicite—Cock, The Mouse and The Little 
Red Hen—Jacobs 

Lucia, Rose—Peter and Polly in Autumn—Amer. 
Book Co. 

Lucia, Rose—Peter and Polly in Spring—Amer. Book 
Co. 

Lucia, Rose—Peter and Polly in Summer—Amer. 
Book Co. 

McManus, H. T. & Haaren, J. H—Natural Method 
Reader Book one—Scribner 


Marshall, F—Dame Wiggins of Lee—Ed. Publish- 
ing Co. 

Meyer, Zoe—Orchard and Meadow—Little 

Meyer, Zoe—The Outdoor Book—Little 

Meyer, Zoe—-Under the Blue Sky—Little 


Mother Goose—Little Mother Goose—illustrated by 
J. W. Smith—Dodd . 


Mother's Little Rhyme Book—McKay 

Mott, S. M.—Fishing and Hunting—Amer. Book Co. 
Mott, S. M.—Indoors and Out—Scribner 

Murray, Clara—Wide Awake Third Reader—Little 
Nursie’s Little Rhyme Book—McKay 

O’Shea, M. V.—Six Nursery Classics—Heath 
Potter, Beatrix—The Roly-poly Pudding—Warne 
Pyle, Katherine—Careless Jane—Dutton 


Pyle, Katherine—Stories of Humble Friends—Amer. 
Book Co. 


Scudder, H. E.—Book of Folk Stories—Houghton 
Shilling, E. E—Four Wonders—Rand 

Smith, Elmer Boyd—Chicken ,World—Putnam 
Susannah’s Auction—(From the French) —Macmillan 
Strong, F. L.—All the Year Round-Autumn—Ginn 
Strong, F. L.—All the Year Round-Spring—Ginn 
Strong, F. L.—AIll the Year Round-Winter—Ginn 
Treadwell, H. T. & Free, M.—Reading Literature: 


second reader—Row 


Warren, M.—From September to June With Nature— 
Heath 


Picture Books 


Aesop for Children—Rand 
Burgess, G.—Goops and How to be Them—Century 


Caldecott, Randolph—Hey Diddle, Diddle Picture 
Book— Warne 


Cox, Palmer—Brownies Around the World—Century 
Cox, Palmer—The Brownies at Home—Century 
Cox, Palmer—Brownies; their book—Century 

Falls, C. B—A. B. C. Book—Doubleday 

Francis, J. S—Book of Cheerful Cats—Century 
Greenaway, Kate—Marigold Garden—Warne 
Greenaway, Kate—Under the Window—Warne 


Lear, Edward—Nonsense Songs—Warne—lIllus. L. 
Brooke 


Lucas, E. V.—Four and Twenty Toilers—McDevitt— 
illus. by F. D. Bedford 


Moore—’Twas The Night Before Christmas—lIllus. by 
J. W. Smith—Houghton 


Mother Goose—Book of Nursery Rhymes—Welsh— 
Heath 
Mother Goose—The Little Mother Goose—Dodd 


O’Connor, Daniel—The Peter Pan Picture Book— 
Illus. A. Woodward—Macmillan 


Poulsson, E.—Child Stories and Rhymes—Lothrop 
Smith, E. B—Railroad Book—Houghton 


(To be concluded in November) 





The fountain of wisdom flows through books.—Greek proverb 
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